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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Which remedy will cure Mastitis first? 


OLD WAY: See how a thick, old-style ointment containing 
petroleum jelly or wax forms a solid mass of “‘goo”’ in milk or water. It 
resists dissolving for hours. Why not make this test with the ointment 
you have been using? Will it dissolve in milk or water? Does it release 
antibiotics fast? Then how can you expect to get quick, sure cures? 





N EW WAY: See how new liquid Terramycin Animal Formula 
disperses instantly. Antibiotics go to work in seconds because it is actually 
a liquid in tubes—not thick, gummy ointment. It contains Terramycin, 
far more powerful than penicillin against the many organisms causing 
mastitis. Remember this test the next time you get mastitis treatment, 


New, Fast-acting Liquid Udder Infusion in Tubes 


STUPS MASTITIS FAST 





One tube clears up most cases; leaves no greasy, waxy deposits 


Here’s the newest development in treatment of mastitis. It’s 
wonder-working antibiotic Terramycin in fast-acting liquid form. 

Terramycin Animal Formula for Mastitis with Polymyxin B 
Sulfate is a liquid udder infusion in tubes. It actually disperses 
instantly in milk. It starts to work in seconds because it con- 
tains no thick, gummy grease, wax, or oil. 

One tube clears up most infections in only 24 to 48 hours. 
Even many of thoee difficult cases can now be treated, thanks 
to this new antibiotic combination effective against a wide range 
of mastitis organisms. 


Terramycin 


BRAND OF OXTTSETRACTCLING 


ANIMAL FORMULA 


for MASTITIS 





Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn 6, New York 
World’s Largest Producer of Antibiotics 


There is no greasy residue, no waxy deposits left in the udder. 
New Terramycin Animal Formula for Mastitis milks out com- 
pletely. 
Get new liquid Terramycin Animal Formula for Mastitis at 
the first sign of infection. Use it for scratches, other injuries, too. 
Your animal health headquarters now has new liquid Terra- 
mycin Animal Formula for Mastitis with Polymyxin B Sulfate. 


Effective treatment of disease requires prompt and accurate diag- 
nosis. Be sure to consult your veterinary or disease specialist. 
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A BOLD NEW CONCEPT IN DESIGN FROM FERGUSON - 2 


World’s First Tractor-Mounted Forage Harvester! 





Here, at last, is a tractor-mounted, semi-self-propelled 
forage harvester! It comes from the same dynamic engineer- 
ing team that gave you the original Ferguson System. 


The remarkable new Ferguson Forage Harvester is mounted 
on the side of a Ferguson Tractor, by one man, in two to 
four minutes, with no heavy lifting. Thus you get every 
advantage of a compact, highly maneuverable, self-propelled 
unit—but you still have a versatile Ferguson Tractor that's 
quickly detachable for any other farm use! 


You drive from the tractor seat and look ahead to see the 
new Side-Mounted Ferguson Forage Harvester devour crops, 
standing or windrowed, at high speed. 


The entire unit is so closely coupled that the forage harvester 
responds the instant you turn the tractor. Its extremely short 
turning radius means you have the most maneuverable and 
efficient of all forage machines. Think of the advantages in 
short, irregular or irrigated fields, and in turning! 


There are so many money-making advantages about this 
new Side-Mounted Ferguson Forage Harvester that you 
simply must see it before next season! Ask your Ferguson 
Dealer when and where it’s to be shown in your area. You'll 
see dramatic proof that—as in the past—the important in- 
ventions come first from Ferguson. ’ 


Ferguson 
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and a Tractor-Mounted Baler! 


The amazing new Side-Mounted Ferguson 
Baler is a/so semi-self-propelled—the most 
maneuverable and efficient of a// balers. 
Attached to a Ferguson Tractor by one 
man in less than 90 seconds, without 
heavy lifting. You look ahead as you pick 
up the windrow. And the bales you leave 


behind are either twine-tied or wire-tied! 
See it for sure before next season. Ask your 
Ferguson Dealer when and where the new 
Side-Mounted Ferguson Baler is to be 
shown in your area. For illustrated folders 
on either of these two new machines, 
write: Ferguson, Racine, Wisconsin. 


SIDE-MOUNTED 
SEMI-SELF-PROPELLED 
HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 











\ Nothing beats 


farm 


\ refrigeration 


\ experience! 


That's why 


WILSON BULK 
MILK COOLERS 


+ 


provide fast, dependable, low co: 


cooling on the farm, month after 


month, year after year! Exclusive 
features Save you money, prevent 


losses, help maintain sanitation 


Ask the WILSON 
man for full partic- 
wvlers or write: 


WILSON REFRIGERATION, 


DIVISION OF TYLER REFRIGERATION CORPORATION 
SMYRNA, DELAWARE 


over lelemele|@imscla.. a Ji; zerat 
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WILSON REFRIGERATION, Inc., Dept. H-8, Smyrna, Deleware 


Wilson Bulk Milk 
Coolers are avail- 
able in five sizes: 

75, 150, 250, 360, 
and 500 gallon 


Inc. 











Bush information on Wilson Bulk Milk Coolers [] Wilson Can Coolers 
Cc) Ww Food Freezers 
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COVER PICTURE 


“This picture grows on you,” was the com- 
ment of one of our editors as he reviewed 
several good photos. We like the combination 
of father and sons, and their obvious pride in 
fine cattle. Featured are Martin Buth, Jr. and 
his sons, George, 8, and Martin III, 10. The 
father, with his brother, John, operate the fa- 
mous Creston Farms in Kent County, Michigan. 
On the 320-acre farm, owned by Mrs. Martin 
D. Buth, Sr., are 110 Creston Holsteins with 42 
milking cows averaging 500 pounds of fat (2x) 
during the past four years. The most recent 
type classification average was 84.1. An excep- 
tionally competent dairy farmer and leader in 
Holstein circles, Martin is setting a splendid ex- 
ample for his two sons. 


A Hoard’s Dairyman staff photo. 
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Washington Dairygrams 


DAIRY LEGISLATION DELAYED BY LONG SENATE DEBATE ON ATOM- 
IC ENERGY AND McCARTHY MEASURES. LITTLE TIME 
LEFT FOR HOUSE-SENATE CONFERENCES AND COMPRO- 
MISES. UNLESS SENATE OR HOUSE BACKS DOWN, OLD ACT 
OF 1949 REMAINS. 


INCREASED BORROWING POWER OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORA- 
TION ASKED BY SECRETARY BENSON. LIMIT WAS $6.75 
BILLION ; THEN BOOSTED TO $8.5 BILLION EARLIER THIS 
YEAR. NOW SECRETARY ASKS $10 BILLION. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FOR FARM OWNERS UP TO SENATE. COMMITTEE 
REVERSED ITSELF TWICE. FIRST ACTION WAS TO MAKE 
COVERAGE COMPULSORY, THEN OPTIONAL, AND FINALLY 
NO COVERAGE AS UNDER PRESENT LAW. 


DROUGHT RELIEF PROVIDED TEXAS, COLORADO, NEW MEXICO, 
WYOMING, AND PARTS OF MISSOURI AND OKLAHOMA. 
OTHER STATES BEING CONSIDERED INCLUDE ARKANSAS, 
GEORGIA, AND ALABAMA. FARMERS MAY APPLY FOR FEED 
AND HAY THROUGH COUNTY FARMERS' HOME ADMINISTRA= 
TION COMMITTEE. 


IMITATION ICE CREAM PRODUCTION LAST YEAR WAS DOUBLE THAT 
OF 1952. 


PRICE SPREAD BETWEEN FARM PRICE AND RETAIL PRICE GOING 
UNDER STUDY BY CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE. FARMER'S 
SHARE HAS DROPPED FROM 53 PER CENT IN 1945 TO 44 
PER CENT IN MAY OF THIS YEAR. 


MILK POWDER FEED SALES SINCE MAY TOTAL 479 MILLION 
POUNDS. PRICE 3% AND 4 CENTS PER POUND. DOUBT 
SALES TO CONTINUE BEYOND SUMMER BECAUSE OF DIS- 
RUPTING OTHER PROTEIN FEED MARKETS. 


WHEAT REFERENDUM FOUND 73.3 PER CENT OF THE FARMERS (IN- 
COMPLETE COUNT) FAVORING MARKETING QUOTAS FOR 
1955. VOTE ON 1954 QUOTAS WAS 87.2 PER CENT. 


DAIRY STOCKS IN GOVERNMENT HANDS JULY 28 WERE 467 MILLION 
POUNDS BUTTER, 427 MILLION POUNDS CHEESE, AND 
285 MILLION POUNDS NONFAT POWDER. 


LOWER GRAIN PRICES WERE APPROVED BY HOUSE AGRICULTURE 
COMMITTEE TO AID DROUGHT STRICKEN FARMERS. SEC- 
RETARY BENSON ASKED AUTHORITY TO SELL SURPLUS 
GRAINS AT A PRICE 10 TO 20 PER CENT BELOW THAT 
NOW ALLOWED BY LAW, 
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PUT MORE 
MILK MONEY §& 
IN@ THE BANK 





A low bacteria count is essential to command the top 
milk prices that provide greater profit and enable 
you to put more milk money in the bank. 


That is why leading dairy farmers use Lo-Bax, 

the modern chlorine bactericide which solves sanitation 
problems with minimum cost and effort. Lo-Bax chlorine 
rinse solutions provide quick and positive sanitizing 
action on milk pails, cans, utensils, tanks and other dairy 
equipment. And Lo-Bax is safe for use on cows’ 
sensitive teats and udders as well as milkers’ hands. 


Make sure of low bacteria count and maximum profit 
by using Lo-Bax on all your milk equipment. You'll 
find many uses for this proved, all-round sanitizing agent 
which keeps bacteria counts really down, profits up. 


LO-BAX CHLORINE BACTERICIDES 


available with or without a wetting agent 


LoBax-21—Chiorine with a wetting agent where 
extra penetrating action aids faster bacteria 
kill. Rinses freely. Exceptionally smooth and 

easy on milkers’ hands and cows’ sensitive teats 
and udders, 








Lo-Bax Special — Contains 50% available 
chlorine in dry, free-flowing form. Dissolves 
quickly in water, hard or soft, hot or cold, to 
make clear, fast-killing rinse solutions. 
Harmless to cows’ udders and milkers’ hands. 





Ask your dairy plant about Lo-Bax chlorine bactericides . . . with or 
without a wetting agent . . . or write us for complete information. 


- OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Balti , 
2558 MATHIESON epteeeence 














Our net return over feed cost*442” 
per cow with MoorMan’s 


—says George Covert 






"We're mighty proud of our herd manage- need. And, most important of all, 
ment program which develops promising MoorMan’s costs less because we have 
heifers into big, heavy-producing cows. less concentrates to buy.”’ 


And we give a lot of credit to properly- 
balanced rations,’ says George Covert, 
Ingham Co., Mich. “We start calves on 
a meal made of grain and MoorMan’s 
Mintrate* for Dairy Cows.” 


Only one pound of MoorMan's Mintrate for 
Dairy Cows ao day—with your own grain 
and forage—is all the average cow needs 
to help her produce at milk-making 
capacity, and at far less cost to you. 


“That starts them fast, and we keep Here’s why: that one pound of Mintrate 
balancing their feed with MoorMan’s. is a power-packed blend of rich proteins, 
. They’ ve won several Blue Ribbons at the necessary minerals and vital vitamins. 


Michigan State Fair. In 1953 each cow 
in the herd made a net return of $442.70 
over feed costs. As the herd averaged 
24.6 cows, we made a profit over feed 
costs of $10,890.42, all on twice a day 





Fed with home-grown feeds Mintrate 
helps make available more of your feed's 
milk-making, cow-building power. And 
this, while helping increase milk pro- 
duction, also helps cut total feed costs. 


ae So, see your MoorMan Man. Compare 
“According to our DHIA records, the herd your own feed costs and production 
averaged 12,415 Ibs. of milk, and 482.6 Ibs. records with those of dairymen who feed 
of butterfat. The cows are young, averaging Cow Mintrate. Remember, for GOOD 
only 3 years and 2 months. Our top pro- RESULTS—switch to MoorMan’s. If no 
ducer was only 3 years and 2 months old MoorMan Man calls, write Moorman 
when she completed a 365-day record of Mfg. Co., Dept. P4-8, Quincy, Ill. 


17400 Ibs. of milk, and 677.8 Ibs. of fat." 


“We don't believe this record would have 


been possible without MoorMan's. We 
breed to produce big-type Holsteins, but ans * 
breeding isn't enough. Heifers need the 


correct feed balance to get the full growth 
advantage of their breeding. We've fed 
MoorMan’s 12 years, and we believe it *Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
is the combination of minerals in the 
Mintrate, combined with the proteins MAKERS OF VITAMINIZED PROTEIN AND MINERAL 
and vitamins, that gives our Own grain CONCENTRATES FARMERS NEED, BUT CANNOT 
and forage just the feed balance they RAISE OR PROCESS ON THE FARM 


(Since 1885) 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
Opinions, Brickbats, 
Bouquets .. . 


These columns are open to the readers 
of Hoard’s Dairyman for the expression 
of their opinion on any subject, wheth- 
er radical or conservative, destructive or 
constructive, wise or foolish, critical or 
commendatory. Hoard’s Dairyman as- 
sumes no responsibility for opinions 
expressed. 





Drop the Whole Thing 


T read your editorial “Responsi- 
bility for Failure” and I have to 
agree with you. Dairy leaders have 
failed to suggest and agree upon 
any workable program to end the 
support program. 

I really can’t see myself what 
they could do short of recommend- 
ing that the program be dropped. 
It seems this is the only way out 
as things are shaping up now. Per- 
sonally, I am getting tired of all 
the insulting editorials in the daily 
papers and magazines. As far as I 
am concerned I would like to see 
the whole thing dropped. I don’t 
belong to a soil conservation dis- 
trict because I don’t want anyone 
saying that I am getting any help 
from the government. 

Colorado. WALTER ANDERSEN, 


Youth Likes 
To Flex Muscles 


In his letter in the June 25 issue, 
Arthur C. Stricklin seems some- 
what peeved over the article, “The 
Great Decision,” by the FFA boy, 
Howard Hatcher (April 25). 

We should remember one thing, 
Mr. Stricklin, youth likes to flex 
its muscles and parade its erudition 
before its elders. It is sometimes 
amusing, of course, since some of 
the knowledge picked up at school 
regarding agriculture was “old 
stuff” when we were young. 

Basically, tilling of the soil has 
not changed. Regardless of modern 
methods of farming, fertility and 
the elements have been and always 
will be very important factors in 
the production of our crops. 

Good luck to you, Howard Hat- 
cher, “live and learn.” 

Wisconsin. ALVIN HEDSTROM, 


Don’t Limit Opportunity 


IT am writing in answer to the 
letter of John H. Emmons, Jr. in 
the June 25 issue. 

We have quite a few part-time 
farmers around our area, just as 
my husband is. He was raised on a 
farm and took up dairy husbandry 
in college. His ambition is to own 
and operate a profitable farm. 

However, neither his father, still 
a farmer with a large family, or 
the time spent in college and the 
army dropped a fortune into his 
lap. As Mr. Emmons should know, 
it takes a small fortune (which we 
don’t have) to buy the essential 
equipment to set up farming. You 
can’t start out with a team of 
horses as his father did. And our 
farm isn’t large enough or nearly 
well enough equipped to better it- 
self alone — so the factory job. 

As Mr. Emmons doesn’t seem to 
know, one joins a factory, brick- 
layer, or carpenter’s union in most 
any job today or you are dropped 
in 30 days. No real farmer could 
go along with unions, but what is 
one to do — cut off your nose to 
spite your face? We have a family 
to raise, too. 

I also can’t help but feel that if 
the eight-hour day is cut to seven 
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or even six hours, as the union 
wants it cut, more people will have 
more jobs. Who is to tell anyone 
not to work? 

Let’s look at it another way. 
Suppose part-time farmers were 
ebolished. Their land wouldn't lie 
idle, so how is the situation 
changed, outside of the few farm- 
ers who add more land to their 
farms? 

Our country is the golden land 
of opportunity for those with am- 
bition and the chance to succeed. 
Limiting jobs will knock that 
phrase in the head. 

Mrs. DALE BUCKEN MEYER, 

Ohio. 


GI Part-Time Farmer 


I read in the June 25 issue where 
John Emmons, Jr. stated he would 
like to see the part-time farmer 
removed. My husband is a part- 
time farmer. He spent four years 
and three months in World War II. 
Others around him begged defer- 
ments. And by the time my hus- 
band returned from the Battle of 
the Bulge these men were all set 
and doing fine. 

My husband was born in the 
house we live in. He loves the 
soil. He’s a born farmer; also, an 
only son. His fondest dream is 
someday to be able to buy “the 
home place.”’ It’s only 60 acres. 

To support his family he has to 
work in the factory, the third shift. 
Farming 60 acres on one-third is 
not enough to feed, clothe, and ed- 
ucate four children. 

We are entirely in sympathy with 
the farmer’s problems. We are 
compelled to farm part-time for 
awhile. But, Mr. Emmons, my hus- 
band was a GI all the time for a 
long time. Where would some of 
you bigger farmers be today if the 
army’ and other branches of the 
service slacked? 

Indiana. Mrs. JOHN DRISCHEL, 


Triplets — 175 Pounds 





We are enclosing a snapshot of 
triplet Holstein calves born at 
White’s Institute Farm on April 
19, 1954. The total weight of the 
calves at birth was 175 pounds, 
with individual calves weighing 
46, 59, and 70 pounds each. 

With the cow and calves are 
Dana Snider (left) and Tom Mil- 
ler (right) who are the dairy su- 
pervisors. Our stock is purebred 
but not registered. 

White’s Institute is located on a 
750-acre tract of land lying four 
miles southeast of Wabash, Indi- 
ana. It is a Quaker Church sup- 
ported Children’s Home. Robert 
M. Curless is superintendent. 

LAWRENCE WADE, Principal. 

Indiana. 


Best Farm Paper 


We enjoy your paper very much. 
I think it is the best farm paper on 
the market anywhere. 

Arkansas. WALLACE R. PENNER. 


Record for Twins 


Today we had a registered. Hol- 
stein give birth to twin bull calves; 
one weighed 105 pounds and the 
other 103 pounds. Both are healthy. 

We are wondering how this com- 
pares to the record for twins. Or, 
could it be one? 

Kentucky. L. M. KAELIN. 


Charge... 


The Northeast Farm Foundation 
article “Farm Costs Are Already 
Too High,” (April 25) took issue 
with the railroad unions for asking 
for more wages, and so forth, with 
farm prices going down; also, be- 
cause the union leaders made 
angry protests to Secretary Ben- 
son for his imterference in their 
asking for wage increases. 

According to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission figures, the rail- 
roads’ net profits have more than 
tripled since 1946. Net income in 
1946, after taxes, was $287,139,000. 
In 1953, the net income, after tax- 
es. climbed to an estimated figure 
of over $900,000,000. 

It would seem to me the North- 
east Farm Foundation and Secre- 
tary Benson would benefit the 
farmers more by having the rail- 
road rates lowered through a de- 
crease in the net profits of the 
railroads than trying to take it out 
on the workers, thereby lessening 
the purchasing power of the work- 
ers. 


Wisconsin. R. ANDERSON. 


... and Reply 


It is a fact that the net income 
ot railroads in 1953 was approxi- 
mately three times that of 1946. 
But it is also a fact that the 1953 
earnings of railroads represented 
a return on net capital invested of 
only 4.16 per cent, so that the only 
fact pointed up by such a compari- 
son is that railroads came a little 
nearer to earning a “living wage” 
in 1953 than they did in 1946, when 
the rate of return was only 2.75 per 
cent. - 

The low level of railroad earn- 
ings in 1946 was accounted for by 
the fact that the wages of railroad 
employees, as well as the cost of 
materials and supplies which rail- 
roads buy and use, increased stead- 
ily throughout the war period, 
while railroad freight rates stood 
virtually still. When World War II 
ended in 1945, railroad freight rates 
were no higher than they were 
when the war began, while by July 
1, 1946, when the first post-war in- 
crease in freight rates went into 
effect, the level of wages and pric- 
es generally had risen 50 per cent 
above the level of pre-war. 

Without adequate, dependable, 
low-cost transportation, farming as 
we know it in the United States to- 
day would be impossible. But the 
way to lower-cost transportation 
for farmers, or for anyone else, is 
not “. .. through a decrease in the 
net profits of the railroads. Awd 
Rather, it is through a continuing 
program of improvement in rail- 
road plant, methods, and equip- 
ment, a program costing billions of 
dollars. These dollars must come 
principally from railroad earnings, 
and as the costs of new capital 
goods increase, as they have done 
steadily since before the war, the 
level of railroad earnings must rise 
also if the improvement program is 
to continue at the same rate. 

Unfortunately, this has not been 
the case. Materials and supplies 
purchased by the railroads today 

(Turn to next page) 
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SIDE BY SIDE 
TESTS PROVE 
POTASH MAKES 
BIG DIFFERENCE 





WITH POTASH WITHOUT POTASH 


Double cropping is doubly 
profitable when you don't 
skimp on Potash 


Generous fall fertilization of small grain to 
be seeded down to legumes is sound farm man- 
agement. It pays off in bumper yields of grain, 
hay, and pasture crops. This is especially true 
when you use liberal amounts of fertilizer 


high in Potash. 





Winter wheat responds to Potash with health- 
ier, more vigorous roots; less winter-killing; 
good, plump kernels; sturdier stalks and re- 
duced lodging. Because legumes are greedy feed- 
ers on Potash, they need plenty to get off to a 
good start. Your local agricultural adviser can 
help you determine how much Potash both crops 


for this Free Booklet. 


It shows how 
proper fall 
fertilization helps 
to get better stands 
of winter wheat. 
For your copy, 
write to address 
need. See him soon. below. 


») Symbol for bigger yields... bigger profits 
KO) AMERICAN POTASH 


INSTITUTE, INC. 
aT Dept. W-46, 1102 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D, C. 
MEMBER COMPANIES: American Potash & Chemical Corporation « Duval Sulphur 
& Potash Company + Potash Company of America - Southwest Potash Corporation « 
United States Potash Company 
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6 Ways 
to Cut 
Farming 
Costs 





with 
Waterproof, 
Airtight 
SISALKRAFT 


1 CUT HAY SPOILAGE 


Minimize rot from sooking moisture and 
scorching sun. Cover hay with properly 
weighted down Sisalkroft. 


~~~. 2 KEEP GRAIN DRY 
See mi? a For emergency storing, line old 
5 sheds, gorages, bins with Sisalkraft. 
Improve keeping qualities of steel 
bins with Sisalkraft at junction of 
wall and floor. 


3 STORE SILAGE 


in temporary upright silos built with 
48 in. Sisclkraft and wood slat or 
wire fence. 


“4 CUT SPOILAGE OF SILAGE 


in horizontal silos. Line sides and 
cdver top with tough, long lasting 
‘i 
<4 
CRT Te 


—~ 


Sisolkroft. 


5 SAVE SILAGE 


by excluding air in permanent silos 
with Sisolkreft for capping tops and 
sealing doors. ° 


6 PROTECT EQUIPMENT 


from rain with waterproof Sisalkraft. 
You can re-use it again and again. 


Sisolkroft is eveilable in widths of 3°, 4’, 
6,7", 8, 134", and 15" at Lumber 
ond Budding Supply Deolers 
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| american SISALKRAFT corp, | 
; Dept. HD-8, Attleboro, Mass. 
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Opinions, Brickbats, 


(Continued from page 727)... . 


cost 131 per cent more on the av- 
erage than they did before the war, 
while the level of wages paid rail- 
road employees in the same period 
has gone up 160 per cent. This is 
in contrast to freight rates which 
have gone up only about 79 per 
cent and to average revenue per 
ton-mile which is up only 55 per 
cent. 

Rosert S. HENRY 

Association of 

American Railroads 

Washington, D. C. 


Peppers for Suckers 


In one of your latest issues of 
Hoard’s Dairyman you had an ar- 
ticle about calves sucking one an- 
other. You didn’t know any real 
cure. I have used this one and it 
broke our calves from sucking ears. 

Take two red-hot peppers from 
a box of pickling spice. When the 
calf starts to suck the ear slip the 
hot pepper in its mouth and hold 
its mouth shut for a little while or 
until the pepper burns its mouth 
good. 


Ohio. Evste. May Stack. 


Feed the “Real McCoy” 


If we dairymen want to estab; 


lish a better sale for our milk and 
its products, we must use them 
ourselves. Regularly serve milk, 
butter, cheese, and other milk 
products on our tables. Feed our 
calves milk. Encourage our neigh- 
bors to use more milk and dairy 
products. 

To me, a person who uses oleo, 
milk replacements for his calves, 
and other substitutes is cutting 
his nose off to spite his face. A 
good dairyman uses his own prod- 
ucts. 

Milk substitutes may be cheap- 
er at first cost but, in the long 
run, feeding the real McCoy will 
pay. 


Missouri. BILLY PEARSON. 


Powdered 
Milk in Dairy Feed 


Let cows eat the way to stabil- 
ity in the dairy industry and three 


objectives will be accomplished 
with one move. 
If all dairymen had used 80 


pounds of powdered milk in each 
ton of the 18% million tons of 
dairy feed consumed in 1953, they 
would have used a total of 1,480 
million pounds, or three times the 
government's holdings. And this 
at no increase in feed cost per 
ton, no decline in milk production 
per cow, and no loss to the gov- 
ernment in dollars and cents. 

By not using soybean and cot- 
tonseed meals in their dairy feeds 
(which totaled approximately $240 
million in 1953) they would have 
stopped being oleo’s best  cus- 
tomer. 

By using powdered milk they 
would have helped to _ stabilize 
their industry by channeling a 
large part of present so-called 
surplus into an eagerly awaiting 
market. 

A simple feed mixture which I 
am using with very satisfactory 
results consists of 80 pounds pow- 
dered milk, 500 pounds mill-run, 
300 pounds ground peas, 1,100 
pounds ground barley, 25 pounds 
mineralized salt, and 200 pounds 
molasses. 


Washington. A. C. MUELLER. 


Bouquets .. . 


Eat 't; Drink It; or Quit 


There is one good and enjoyable 
method of consuming our so-called 
surplus of dairy produets. Why 
isn't the dairyman a consumer of 
his own product? Ask any grocery- 
man how many farmers buy butter; 
likewise, how many buy oleo. 

Visit in a dairyman’s home in 
the evening and his wife will serve 
cokes and cake. The ads tell the 
dumb bunny, “The smart people 
serve coke, pepsi, etc.”” Our visitors 
look at us funny when we ask, 
“Have a glass of milk?” 

I attended several farm meetings 
in 1953. In each instance soft drink 
companies furnished the sound 
trucks and drinks. 

At the Yorkville (Tennessee) Jer- 
sey Show dinner was served ($1)— 
dry bread and cold tea, lots of ice. 
Now, this is not humorous; it is 
tragic. The women who served this 
dinner were not users of milk and 
butter at home and it did not occur 
to them anyone else used these 
products. 

And this was in the heart of 
western Tennessee's dairyland. 
Same circumstances at every meet- 
ing I attended. 


I believe the underconsumption 


_of dairy products by the dairyman 


himself is “equal to our surplus. 

Don’t ask the city families to eat 

what we won't eat ourselves. 
Tennessee. Curtis ECKERT. 


Pays Extra for Milk 


My job is selling feed to dairy- 
men and, of course, I am inter- 
ested in greater milk consumption. 

Every morning, while on the 
road, I order milk with my break- 
fast. Almost always, if I would have 
had coffee instead of milk, the 
coffee would have been included 
in the price of the breakfast. But 
since I order milk, I am charged 
10 cents extra. 

In these times of high coffee 
prices, the price of a cup of coffee 
is almost always 10 cents. Milk 
is also 10 cents. But I am never 
permitted to substitute milk for 
coffee. In effect, I am buying a 
cup of coffee and a glass of milk 
in order to have milk. 

If, at the present time, the 
dairy industry would work hard 
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to establish the custom that milk 
goes with the meal (as in the past 
coffee has gone with the meal), 
it would seem to me that this 
practice could, in future years, 


materially increase the consump- 
tion of milk. 
Washington. W. D. KRAPFEL. 


Uses Milk Substitutes 


I enjoy reading Hoard’s Dairy- 
man. It is an excellent magazine. 
We see so many opinions against 
oleo and milk substitutes for calves 
that I wonder if we are complain- 
ing about the right things. 

I happen to like butter and use 
a lot of it. But should I complain 
because somebody else likes or eats 
oleo because it is cheaper? Does 
the man who sells Buicks and Cad- 
illacs complain because some people 
drive Fords, Plymouths, and Chev- 
rolets because they like them and 
they are cheaper? 

I'm using a milk substitute this 
year because our milk is Grade A 
which makes it bring more and the 
milk substitutes reduce the cost of 
raising calves. This leaves more 
profit, which is the thing we are 
all working for if we wish to stay 
in business. 


Illinois. RosBert REIFF. 


Feed Milk? “Ridiculous” 


A recent letter in your publica- 
tion urged that farmers use milk 
for calf feeding purposes as a 
measure to ease the milk surplus. 
Anyone taking these suggestions 
seriously is on a completely un- 
sound basis economically. If dairy- 
ing is looked on as a manufactur- 
ing occupation, which it actually 
is, it becomes clear why this sug- 
gestion is unsound. 

The dairyman buys or raises 
raw materials in the form of feed, 
processes them through a machine 
in the form of a dairy cow, and 
sells his finished product — milk. 
Like the manufacturer, the dairy- 
man suffers obsolescence and de- 
preciation of his capital equip- 
ment — his cows. 

He must, therefore, plan stead- 
ily for replacements. This he does 
by raising heifer calves from his 
herd. Should he raise them by 
feeding them milk from the herd? 
Ridiculous! That would be the 
equivalent of using the end prod- 
uct of a furniture factory to fire 
the boiler to produce the steam. 
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“Oh, I always go along with my 
missus on these affairs, but they 
sure ruin my disposition for a 
few days...” 





“ ... Pried Pa ioose for our an- 
nual picnic again, and as usual, 
he stuffed himself to the gills.” 














AUGUST 25, 1954 


No business can function unless 
its end product is substantially 
more valuable than its raw mate- 
rials — and that will always be 
true of milk. The only economic- 
ally sound procedure for the dairy- 
man is to use a milk replacer to 
raise his herd replacements. 

Here are some actuai figures 
(these were presented at the Kan- 
sas Formula Feed Conference on 
January 11, by Dr. E. E. Bartley, 
department of dairy husbandry, 
Kansas State College): “At pres- 
ent prices, it costs about $95 to 
raise a calf to six months of age 
by the nurse cow method, and 
about $68 by feeding whole milk 
for four of the six months. There- 
fore, it is not economically feasi- 
ble to raise anything but ex- 
tremely valuable animals by these 
methods. 

“Using commercial starters, it 
costs about $45 to raise a calf to 
six months by this system. It is 
possible to further reduce the cost 
of raising calves by using milk 
replacements to replace the milk 
used in the above system. By us- 
ing commercial milk replacements 
and calf starters, it is possible to 
raise calves to six months at a 
cost of about $37.” 

Minnesota. L. GASTERLAND. 


Combine To Advertise 


Our advertising program could 
be inaugurated in the same manner 
as our federal milk marketing pro- 
gram: Where over 50 per cent of 
the shippers agree, the lesser per 
cent of shippers have to go along 
with the program. 

So that each milk producer pays 
his fair share of the advertising 
cost, the milk distributor would de- 
duct a certain amount from his 
milk check each month, the same 
wav as he deducts the cost of haul- 
ing (so much per hundredweight), 
or like an employer collects federal 
income tax from his employees. 

The milk producers will have to 
follow the methods used by big 
business: Spend money to make 
money, and advertise, or stay be- 
hind the times and fall by the way- 
side. 

Ohio. NILces Bros. 


Use Written Agreement 


T have worked as a hired man 
and as a tenant. In doing so, have 
tried to care for cattle, machinery, 
and farm as if they were my own. 
Also, the majority of hired men 
that I have worked with, and know, 
are conscientious. 

Most houses that the employers 
expect their help to live in I find 
are dirty, rundown, and with few 
conveniences. I can truthfully say 
that all of the houses we have lived 
in my wife has left in better condi- 
tion than she found them. 

Then, too, I have yet to find an 
employer or landlord who will do 
the things that are promised at the 
time of hiring. From my experi- 
ence, I think that hired help would 
be easier to keep if a _ written 
agreement were drawn up stating 
the things which are expected of 
the hired hand and what he is to 
expect in return. In this way there 
should be no misunderstanding. 

A popular shaving cream company 
puts a slogan on signs throughout 
the country reading thus: Substi- 
tutes will do more harm than city 
fellers on a farm. It should read: 
Substitutes will do as much harm 
as city-raised employers owning a 
farm. 

Pennsylvania. Lioyp Geo. KIRK. 
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A real work team= Powerful 


FORD TRACTOR 


and DEARBORN FIELD'CULTIVATOR 





GET TO THE FIELD ROCKS OR ROOTS 
FAST... WON'T STOP YOU 


Takes only a minute. Since the cultivator is A spring release pro- 
You then raise, lower carried by the trac- tects each shank. If a 
and adjust the working tor, you can zip right shank should hit a rock 
depth of the imple- along. Ford Tractor’s or root, it rides over the 
ment by moving the’ fast road gear gets obstruction and then 
tractor’s Hydraulic you to the field and returns automatically 
Touch Control lever. on the job quicker. to working position. 


¢/ HOOK uP quick... 


Here’s a working team that is fast gaining favor everywhere. 
It’s the Dearborn Field Cultivator attached to the powerful 
Ford Tractor—a team that gets things done! 


The Dearborn Field Cultivator does its best in tough going 
—ideal for preparing rough or stony pastures for reseeding, 
cultivating orchards, summer fallowing, and preparing stubble 
land for seeding. 

15 to 20 acres per day is no trick at all when this implement 
is powered by the fast-working Ford Tractor. See the fine 
mulching job you can do at low cost, in less time! Shanks can 
be spaced as you like, and all types of sweeps, shovels and 
chisels are available. 

See what this tillage team can do on your farm. Ask your 
nearby Ford Tractor and Implement 
Dealer for a demonstration. 


TRACTOR AND IMPLEMENT DIVISION 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Bf.2.55 T OR Birmingham, Michigan 
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GETS MORE DONE 
ge AT LOWER COST 
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DEARBORN SUBSOILER 


If you have low, wet spots in your 
pastures that need drainage, try the 
Dearborn Subsoiler. This tool digs deep, 
breaks up hard pan and permits sur- 
face water to seep into the subsoil. En- 
courages deep root-growth of legumes 
and perennial grasses. The Dearborn 
Subsoiler attaches to the Ford Tractor 
in only a minute or less. Does good 
work at any depth up to 18 inches. 
Working depth is adjusted while “on 
the go” by moving the tractor Hydraulic 
Touch Control lever. Priced low... 
but worth plenty! 
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DEARBORN LIME 
AND FERTILIZER SPREADER 


Spreads smoothly and evenly, 55 to 
7,000 pounds per acre. Force-feed agita- 
tor pulverizes lumpy material—reduces 
clogging—assures positive feed. Big 
hopper holds up to 850 pounds —fewer 
stops for filling. Grass seeder attach- 
ment available (extra)—seeds and 
fertilizes in one trip over the field. 
Eight- and ten-foot models. Covers 25 or 
more acres per day. Scatterboard (sold 
separately) gives smoother spreading, 
reduces wind loss. 
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“Champion Spark Plugs help us till the soil on which 


‘Light Horse Harry’ Lee camped in 1779” 





When “Light Horse Harry” Lee, 
then a Major, combined three con- 
tinental cavalry troops and one 
infantry unit to form Lee’s Legion, 
the camp ground he selected was a 
hill a few miles below Morristown, 
N.J. Today, Lee’s Hill is both the 
site and the name of the farm 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Warren 
Kinney—a farm devoted to the 
breeding and developing of Brown 
Swiss cattle. This 115-head herd 
has been a consistent winner of top 
honors for the breed. Again Pre- 
mier Breeder and Exhibitor at the 
Waterloo show, the 1953 honors 
included eight blue ribbons and 
Grand Champion cow. In addi- 
tion, the Grand and Reserve 
Champion bulls and the Reserve 
Champion cow were bred at the 
farm. The farm’s top producer, 
Royal's Rapture of Lee’s Hill 
eleven years old, Excellent for type, 
Grand Champion in 1949-——already 
has a butterfat production total of 
over 7000 pounds. 


Vernon Hull, Farm Manager, says, 
“In the over 60 years the Kinneys 
have had Lee’s Hill, the farm’s first 
and main job has been the con- 
tinuous improvement of the Brown 
Swiss Breed. Everything else has 
to contribute to this project. As far 
back as I can remember we have 
made a practice of using Champion 
Spark Plugs. Their dependability 
in any kind of engine in all kinds of 
weather has been a real help in the 
efficient operation of the farm and 
the successful development of 
our herd.”’ 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


—says MR. VERNON HULL, Manager, 
Lee’s Hill Farm, New Vernon, N. J. 





Lee's Hill has well kept buildings and much well thought-out equipment. For example, 
tractor-spreader units are loaded below ground level with the manure brought directly from 
the bern on a conveyor. A gate-like section of the track swings clear when not in use. 


Besides this two-ton truck, the farm has a panel 
truck, a pick-up, three tractors, combine, and field 
chopper plus the farm cars. All engines are 
equipped with Champion Spark Plugs. 





The farm's famous Brown Swiss breeding herd 
has been in operation since 1890. Classified 
“Excellent” cows bred at Lee's Hill have made 
the seven highest production records inthe breed. 
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Lee's Hill Farm proper covers 300 acres with 200 additi 





l acres | d. One hundred acres 





's in pasture, 100 in hay, 55 in corn, 40 in barley, and 30 in oats. There is also a 20-acre 
orchord. The farm has a beautiful natural setting with many stately, century-old trees. 








DEPENDABLE 


IT PAYS TO STANDARDIZE ON 


SPARK PLUGS 


—FOR EVERY TYPE 
OF FARM ENGINE! 
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A.D.A. Committes Named 


APPOINTMENT of American 

Dairy Asscciation Executive 
Committee members to serve on 
the four standing sub-committees 
on atvertising, membership, pub- 
licity, and research has been made 
by Merrill N. Warnick, president 
of the association. 

Named chairmen of their com- 
mittees were: Fred Olsen of Seat- 
tle, Washington, advertising; W. S. 
Moscrip of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
membership; Fred Suhre of Co- 
lumbus, Indiana, publicity, and 
Harry E. Dodge of Topeka, Kansas, 
research. 

Each member of the Executive 
Committee serves as a member of 
one of the sub-committees. The 
Executive Committee is made up 
of one dairyman from each state 
and advisory members from the 
various industry groups. The sub- 
committee appointments are for a 
term of one year. 

Members of the committees are: 
Advertising—Wm. J. Murphy, Bis- 
marck, North Dakota, Dale N. 
Stewart, Madison, Nebraska, Wil- 
liam Hitz, Polk City, Iowa, James 
Cooper, Mesa, Arizona, Walter 
Winn, Chicago, Illinois, A. R. Mar- 
vel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Elmer Towne, Hardwick, Vermont 
and associate members, August C. 
Ragnow, American Butter Insti- 
tute; Robert C. Hibben, Interna- 
tional Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers and Richard J. Wer- 
ner, Milk Industry Foundation. 

Publicity—H. M. Stanley, Ska- 
neateles, New York, Walter C. 
Moore, Denver, Colorado, George 
H. Fogle, Ridgeville, Squth Caro- 
lina, K. W. Keltner, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, Thomas FE. Guthrie, 
Cross Plains, Tennessee, Boswell 
Stevens, Jackson, Mississippi, Rhea 
Heuermann, Buffalo, Wyoming and 
associate members, A. W. Sigmund, 
National Cheese Institute; Leo 
Benson, National Creameries Asso- 
ciation. 

Research — Wm. L. Hendrix, 
Boise, Idaho, Prof. W. H. E. Reid, 
Columbia, Missouri, B. F. Beach, 
Adrian, Michigan, Dr. J. A. Nelson, 
Bozeman, Montana, Lloyd H. Stin- 
nett, Stillwater, Oklahoma, C. A. 
Houlette, Columbiana, Ohio, George 
F. White, Homer, Louisiana, and 
associate members, Dr. B. W. Fair- 
banks, American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute and D. M. Dent, Evaporated 
Milk Association. 

Membership — Lyman D. McKee, 
Madison, Wisconsin, Arthur L. The- 
lin, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
Frank Hettwer. Mt. Angel, Oregon, 
B. E. Stallones, Houston, Texas, 
John A. Moser, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, James R. Poe, State College, 
New Mexico, Charles L. Knight, 
Guilford College, North Carolina, 
Howard Waterman, New Glouces- 
ter, Maine and associate members, 
Russell S. Waltz, National Milk 
Producers Federation and George 
S. Bulkley, National Dairy Council. 

The Executive committeeman 
from the newly formed Nevada 
unit will serve on the publicity 
committee. Following the organiza- 
tion of the California unit of the 


association, their committeeman 
will be on the advertising commit- 
tee. The representative from 


Georgia, when selected, will serve 
on the research committee. 


Recent experiments show that 
calves raised in open-type struc- 
tures, even in a cool, damp climate, 
have a lower death rate than those 
kept in closed buildings. 
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Founded in 1883 


Crop Rotation Becomes a Hot Issue 





Should we stand by the old prin- 
ciple of farming by crop rotation 
or change to continuous cropping 
with heavy fertilizer applications? 


by H. J. Snider 


fully rotating crops is up for a thorough 

going over. Some folks are in favor of 
throwing it out the window entirely. The 
farm fertilizer program has been revolution- 
ized with the arrival of low cost nitrogen 
fertilizer and efficient and easy means of 
putting it on the land. This revolution has 
caused a speeding up of cropping the land 
which amounts to growing more of the crops 
which turn higher profits into the farm bank 
account. 

It is this quick turn-over in land use and 
a promise of more immediate cash that at- 
tract most of us to this new system. It may 
be many moons before this question is fully 
settled on a scientific and economic basis. 
Meantime the dissension on both sides will 
have considerable educational value to the 
man on the tractor. 

A fine line exists here regarding care of 
the land and keeping up farm production. In 
past generations, farmers have always tried 
to maintain a high level of production and 
this was done with full consideration for the 
people who were to occupy the land in the 
future. 


Ti ald established farm practice of care- 


Are we “trustees”? ... 


A widely distributed Farm Bureau publi- 
cation recently designated farmers “trustees 
of the land for future generations.” This is a 
very important charge placed on the shoulders 
of the farmer and most of them accept this 
with determination. In some sections of the 
Midwest where tenancy runs as high as 70 
per cent, it is hoped that the absentee land- 
lord and also the tenant will carry along this 
idea of “trusteeship.” 

Agricultural leaders and educators recog- 
nize the’ possibilities in a sound land policy 
and work diligently to maintain permanency 
in all lines of farm production. 

“I stand by the old principles of good 
farming,” says C. J. Chapman of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. “These include plenty of 
plant food with those other established cul- 
tural practices of crop rotation, erosion con- 
trol by stripping, terracing, seeding cover 
crops, and rigid control of weeds, diseases, 
and insects. This kind of farming will eventu- 
ally pay off so that we can live on this land 
and farm it for a long time to come.” This 
represents a sound viewpoint and many farm- 
ers have tested it and know fully its value. 


Corn after corn with nitrogen... 


There is another viewpoint building up in 
the Midwest, especially in the corn belt, 
which promises. much in immediate profits 
but with the long-time results very much in 
doubt. This is briefly expressed in the fol- 


lowing statement, 


/ 


“Liberal amounts of nitrogen fertilizer used 
on the corn crop will keep up the supply of 
this element in the soil and enable the farm- 
er to grow corn for several years in succes- 
sion on the same land,” says Roger Bray of 
the University of Illinois. “Nitrogen fertiliza- 
tion doubled the percentage of nitrogen in 
corn stalks and greatly increased the tons on 
an acre of land. When stalks of this nature 
are plowed under, there is an increased addi- 
tion of both nitrogen and organic material 
all of which helps in the improvement of the 
soil.” 

Bray recommends that rye be seeded in 
the corn along with nitrogen fertilizer in late 
summer or early fall to serve as a winter 
cover. This rye might also be used for pas- 
ture and finally as a green manure for the 
corn crop which follows. This type of crop- 
ping appeals to many farmers, especially those 
in the corn belt. Its effect on the soil will 
be more thoroughly understood in the com- 
ing years. 


Three times more organic matter .. . 


The fact is frequently overlooked that the 
corn crop adds large amounts of organic ma- 
terial to the soil. Joe Farnbecker of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois has just recently dug up 
from the soil the fact that corn roots pene- 
trate to a depth of six feet and contain on 
the average two tons an acre of organic ma- 
terial. This, along with the average of three 
tons of stalks, totals five tons of material 
which goes back to improve moisture condi- 
tions and tilth of the soil. It was also found 
that on light colored land treated with lime- 
stone, legumes plowed under, and otherwise 
well fertilized corn roots were nearly three 
times the amount of those on untreated and 
unfertilized land. 

“The rotation of crops serves a multitude 
of purposes and if properly planned provides 
the basis for the soundest and most profit- 
able agriculture in the western corn belt,” so 
says T. J. Kiesselbach of the Nebraska Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Kiesselbach points out 
that nearly one-fifth (18 per cent) of Nebras- 
ka’s cultivated land is annually in legumes 
such as sweet clover, alfalfa, red clover, and 
some lespedeza. This legume system has 
served an important role in keeping up corn 
production and has added much to the Ne- 
braska farmer’s bank account. 
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CORN—OATS—ALFALFA or ‘corn-corn-corn? A decision many farmers are trying to make. 
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A crop rotation properly balanced with 
legumes is half the battle in maintaining a 
productive soil and a profitable farm busi- 
ness,” so says F. C. Bauer of the Universicy 
of Illinois. Dr. Bauer can present experi- 
mental results to support his claims. In ad- 
dition, he is a practical farmer and each year 
his farm business demonstrates the value of 
good rotations. On some farm land he uses 
a rotation of corn, soybeans, oats, and al- 
falfa. The alfalfa is seeded in the oats and 
remains on one field two years with two cut- 
tings of hay removed and the third cutting 
let lay on the land each year. 

In*°1952, which was a dry season in central 
Illinois, the corn yields under this rotation 
were 112 bushels an acre. This corn yield 
was obtained by actual weight of grain over 
the elevator scales, as the grain was dry and 
could be marketed direct from the field. If 
to this is added the average 10 per cent 
picker loss in the field the total grain yield 
would be 123 bushels an acre. 

This farm land has been under cultivation 
for many years. Dr. Bauer’s soil improve- 
ment program included only limestone, leg- 
umes plowed under, and phosphorus. 

It is evident that crop rotations with regu- 
lar succession of legume crops have been a 
great help in maintaining high level produc- 
tion. The legume system has added to the 
permanence of our total farm output. The 
unanswered question now is: Will an abun- 
dance of low priced nitrogen fertilizer do as 
well as has the legume? 

The expectation is that both the legume 
and nitrogen fertilizer will be used on most 
farms and that one will not supplant the 
other. Legumes have become a vital part of 
our farming system for both soil improve- 
ment and livestock feed. It does not seem 
possible that a dairy farm could long exist 
without legumes because of their high min- 
eral and vitamin content along with the 
high protein value. On the other hand, we 
cannot afford to ignore the advantages of 
nitrogen fertilizers for their quick response, 
higher crop yield, and increased protein in 
grain, grasses, and corn silage. 

It is apparent that the use of both leg- 
umes and nitrogen fertilizer on farms will 
give us. a high production level with a per- 
manence in keeping with the “trusteeship” 
which farmers now hold. THE END 
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Farm Flashes .... 


: 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Seasonal reminders and research notes for the dairyman 


BLUETONGUE CAN 
BE CONTROLLED 


A vaccine for the control of bluetongue in 


heep has been developed and now is ready 
for use, according to Dr 
Chief of 


I{arry Bonnikson, 


California's Bureau of Livestock 
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Disease Control. Local veterinarians can ob- 
tain vaccine from three commercial firms in 
California. 

There is no specific treatment for blue- 
tongue when it occurs, but outbreaks prob- 
ably can be headed off by vaccinating the 
sheep with bluetongue vaccine if it is given 
before there is evidence of the disease. 

During the summer and fall months of 


1952 and 1953 bluetongue spread extensively 
in flocks of sheep in many counties in Cali- 
fornia 
Livestock disease control officials had 
hoped that the vaccine would be ready this 
June so sheep could be vaccinated early. The 
lelay was due to time required to test .the 
vaccine and have it licensed by the U.S.D.A. 
Bluetongue is a virus disease. It is spread 
by gnats and possibly by other biting insects. 
Some of the noticeable symptoms of blue- 
tongue are sluggishness, marked depression, 
loss of appetite, swollen ears and nose, pink 
colored lips, bluish or reddish coloration of 
tongue and mucous membranes of mouth, 
nasal discharge, lameness, and wasting of 
muscles, 


THAW MEAT 
WHILE COOKING 


Frequently homemakers ask whether frozen 
meat should be thawed before cooking. 
U.S.D.A. food specialists say there is no dif- 
ference of taste, nutritive value, or shrink- 
age when the meat is thawed during cooking, 
at room temperature or in the refrigerator. 

You can cook completely-thawed meat us- 
ing directions for fresh meat, but it should 
be done quickly after thawing to prevent ex- 
cessive loss of juices. 

If you should have unexpected company, 
you can quickly put the frozen meat on to 
cook. It takes longer than fresh or thawed 
meat; roasts take two to three times as long 
if started frozen. 

Large pieces of meat will cook more even- 
ly if they are thawed in advance. If some 
members of your family like meat rare and 
others like it well done, you can put large 
pieces on when they are still frozen. Then 
the outside will be well done and the inside 
rare and juicy. 

Some meats need to be thawed before you 


cook them. For example, you should thaw 
small pieces of stew meat frozen together to 
separate them for browning. Also, meat 
you're going to coat with eggs and crumbs 
or batter needs thawing because the coating 
won't stick to frozen meat. Hamburger may 
need thawing so you can season it evenly. 
Let meat thaw in its freezer-wrap to prevent 
drying. 

Convenience will probably decide whether 
you'll thaw frozen meat before cooking. Meat 
taken out of the freezer on Friday or Satur- 
day will thaw gradually in the refrigerator 
and be ready to cook on Sunday. 

Generally freezing makes meat more tender. 
Young beef, graded Choice or Good, was 
made most tender by freezing. The less ten- 
der cuts and meat from older animals are 
tenderized least by freezing. They still need 
slow cooking with moist heat. 


BUILD HEN HOUSE 
LITTER NOW 


This is the time to start building the litter 
in your hen house so it will be ready when 
you move your flock inside. 

An Illinois poultry specialist says built-up 
litter needs warm weather and plenty of 
time to break up properly before cold, damp 
weather sets in. 

The first step in the building process is 
to clean and disinfect your laying house 
thoroughly. Then put 3 or 4 inches of litter 
material on the floor at the start. 

The litter should be stirred often and kept 
dry. New litter should be added once a 
week or so until the layer over the floor is 
from 8 to 12 inches deep. The litter should 
be stirred up and kept dry all winter to cut 
down the danger from respiratory troubles 
in your flock, also to prevent dirty eggs. 

Crushed corncobs or wood shavings make 
excellent built-up litter. Materials that pack 
too tightly are not good because it is hard 
to keep them dry. 


SILAGE TEMPERATURE 
DETERMINES QUALITY 


The temperature at which the crop changes 
into silage has a definite influence on the 
quality of silage produced. 

Silage temperatures can be controlled in- 
directly by the rate of filling or changing 
the relation of moisture present in the dry 
matter. 

Your hand can be a fairly accurate ther- 
mometer. You can not only detect and esti- 
mate the heating of hay in the mow, grain in 
bins, but also early spoilage in a loose pile 
of green crop. 

Silage that is spoiled or spoiling will usu- 
ally feel warm at any time of year. It is 
always warmer than good silage. When left 
long enough exposed to air above 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit, most silage surfaces will begin 
to warm up. 

If forage is uncomfortably hot to the hand 
when being ensiled, it is getting too much 
air and losing a lot of its feeding value. In 
a relatively short time it will be useless. 

Air can be excluded by a mechanical ceil- 
ing by covering with cold, wet crops. Even 
sprinkling with water will reduce tempera- 
tures and rate of loss. 


“HAY PELLETS” 
A POSSIBILITY 


The University of Wisconsin is testing a 
practice that could put the pitchfork out of 
business. It is called “hay pelleting.” Long 
and chopped hay is being compressed into 
pellets that can be stored in one-fifth or less 





of the space needed for present hay storage. 

If hay pellets work out, wagons could 
dump pelleted hay into a pit for elevators 
to carry to a mow or bin. Conveyors from 
bins to mangers would eliminate the need 
for hay forks. 

There is no commercial pelleting machine 
available as yet, but Engineer H. D. Bruhn 
is using a stationary hydraulic press to make 
the pellets. The experimental pellets have 
been tried, but milk production of cows in 
feeding tests has gone way down. Research- 
ers think the pellets went through the first 
stomach too fast, and as a result, there was 
not sufficient time for bacteria to break 
down the hay so cows could get the nutrients. 

Various size pellets have been fed to de- 
termine the size cows like and can chew 
best. When pellets are too small cows gulp 
them down whole, so Bruhn is now ‘trying 
pellets large enough that cows have to bite 
and chew them first. 

Bruhn figures a pelleting machine that 
would be practical under field conditions 
would have to make 18 pellets a second. The 
machine would pick up windrowed hay, pel- 
let it, and deliver the pellets in a wagon 
hooked on behind—all in one operation. 

Wet hay cannot be pelleted because it 
breaks down under the pressure. Hay con- 
taining more than 35 per cent moisture will 
not retain shape after pelleting. Thus far 
hay in pellet form appears to keep its green 
color longer than loose hay. 

Depending on pellet density, 50 to 75 tons 
of pelleted hay could be stored in a round 
bin 16 feet high and 18 feet in diameter. 

If the pelleting idea works out, one story 
barns would probably come into style. They 
would be built with automatic conveyors to 
move pellets to mangers and feeding areas. 
Pelleted hay could be handled like grain. 
Hay could be shipped more easily because 
vehicles could be loaded to their weight limit 
rather than volume capacity. 





Natural instinct usually enables domesticat- 
ed livestock to take care of themselves when 
they are in familiar surroundings. They are 
prone to become nervous, however, when in- 
troduced to strange lots, loading chutes, 
moving vehicles, and new handlers. 
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How Much Feed 
Will You Need? 


This list of requirements can serve as a guide to deter- 
mine the amount of feed you will use during next year. 


by C. W. Nibler 


Extension Dairyman, University of Nebraska 


with the highest producing herds fed 

1,230 pounds more alfalfa hay, 1,880 
pounds more silage, and 1,320 pounds more 
grain per cow than the dairymen with the 
12 lowest producing herds. 

The cows from the high producing herds 
produced an average of 6,180 pounds more 
milk and 267 pounds more butterfat than 
their loafing sisters. In addition, the best 
cows produced 3.6 pounds of: milk for each 
1 pound of grain fed, while the low producers 
received 1 pound of grain for each 2.9 pounds 
of milk produced. 

The production and feed consumption for 
the average cow in the 12 highest producing 
herds and the lowest producing herds is list- 
ed below: 


le year the 12 dairymen in Nebraska 


a list of feed requirements in Table I and 
see how close you come to feeding at these 
levels. 

Amounts of feed are given for breeds like 
Jerseys and Guernseys in the column labeled 
“Small Breeds,” for the breeds like Holsteins 
and Brown Swiss in the column labeled 
“Large Breeds.” 

The amounts of milk listed include whole 
and skim milk or dried skim milk on a 
fluid skim milk equivalent. (These figures 
would be different if a (Turn to page 742) 


Table I 


® 5 DAIRTMAN 


EACH MATURE COW will need about 2,830 


Ibs. 


grain and 10,600 Ibs. 
she produces over 10,000 lbs. 
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dry roughage if 
milk a year, 

















High 
Pounds milk produced ...................... 11,990 5,810 
Test of milk sede endiniiiel 4% 3.7% 
Pounds butterfat produced . 483 216 
Pounds alfalfa hay fed .. 6,260 5,030 
Pounds silage fed 4,220 2,340 
Pounds grain fed P . 3,320 2,000 
Pounds milk produced per pound 
grain fed .... ; ‘ a 3.6 2.9 
154 180 


Days on pasture 





According to recognized feeding standards, 


the cows in the higher producing groups 
were well fed. 
There is a possibility that both groups 


could have eaten slightly more roughage and 
a little less grain. The price of milk in 1953 
provided a good market for the grain fed; as 
a result, many dairymen fed it at a high 
level. All the cows in the low level did not 
have the inheritance or proper management 
to use the grain efficiently for milk produc- 
tion; as a result, these cows should have 
been fed less grain and more roughage. 

The amount of feed consumed will vary 
with individual cows. However, at the end 
of a feeding year, one generally knows the 
amount of feed consumed by his herd. It is 
much more helpful to have good estimates at 
the beginning of the year as to feed require- 
ments. When one plans his feed needs and 
the average production from his farm, it is 
much easier to balance feed supplies with 
feed requirements. 

To determine the amount of feed for calves 
and yearlings to produce normal growth and 
development, and for producing cows, a re- 
view has been made of feed requirements as 
published by the National Research Council 
and other authorities. This information has 
been placed in Table I for use by dairymen 
and 4-H dairy club members to use in de- 
termining feed needs. 

Conditions vary tremendously with the 
quality and kind of roughage, pastures, and 
grain supplies, but it would be well to review 





FEED REQUIREMENTS FOR DAIRY CATTLE 

































































Lbs. Milk Lbs. Grain Lbs. Dry Roughage Lbs. Pasture 
Age and Period Small Large Small Large Small Large i A 
of Time ; Breeds Breeds Breeds Breeds’ Breeds Breeds Acres and Time 
0 to 1 month 180 240 2 5 5 & None 
1 to 2 months 180 240 i 25 20 32 None 
2 to 3 months 150 220 25 40 45 60 None 
3 to 4 months 130 200 40 60 90 125 None 
4 to 5 months 100 140 50 70 140 200 None 
wi 5 to 6 months 60 60 60 90 190 275 None 
Total: First 6 months 800 1,100 190 290 490 700 None 
6 to 7 months 60 90 230 310 If good pasture is 
7 to 8 months 60 G0) 270 345 available any of 
8 to 9 months 60 90 300 375 these months, cut 
9 to 10 months 60 90 325 405 dry roughage per 
10 to 11 months 65 95 350 435 month by 40 per 
11 to 12 months 65 95 375 465 cent. One-third to 
Z a <r omer — one-half acre per 
Total: Second 6 mos. 370 = 550 1,850 2,335 head in eastern 
Nebraska. 
Total: 1 year 800 1,100 560 840 2,340 3,035 
12, 13, 14th months 220 270 1,300 1,700 ‘ 
15, 16, 17th months 220 270 1,500 2'000 If good pasture is 
18, 19, 20th months 230 270 1.700 2,300 available any of 
21, 22, 23rd months 230 290 2,100 2,700 these months, cut 
ch ers : dry roughage by 
Total fac ¥ 60 to 75 per cent. 
otal for Yearling 900 1,100 6,600 8,700 One acre per head 
Total for 2 Years 800. 1.100. 1450 1,930 8940 11035 “#sterm Nebraska. 
Cows in Production Grain and Milk Production Dry Roughage Pasture 
Small Large Small Large Acres and Te 
Breeds Breeds Breeds Breeds Time 
2,250 Ibs. for 2,250 lbs. for sy ' 1 to 3 acres 
2 years old 7,000 Ibs. milk 8,000 lbs. milk 6,000 8,500 for 5 months 
2,500 Ibs. for 2.500 Ibs. for ty 1 to 3 acres 2 
3 years old 7,800 Ibs. milk 9,000 Ibs. milk 6,900 9,200 for 5 months 
2,650 Ibs. for 2,700 Ibs. for 1 to 3 acres 
4 years old 8,450 Ibs. milk 9,800 lbs. milk 7,600 9,900 for 5 months 
2,750 Ibs. for 2,830 Ibs. for s ito Sacres 
Mature cow 8,750 Ibs. milk 10,300 Ibs. milk 8,300 10,600 for 5 months 
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PULL-TYPE picker sheller run by power take-off is a simple com- 
unit. Once through the field and you have the finished product. can be used 


pact 


2d, : 
MOUNTED 
picks and 
check the 


PICKER-SHELLER is a 
shells two rows at once. 


operation as he goes through 


the corn picker-sheller. The 
editors have asked us to look critically 
at the pros and cons of the picker-sheller 
and evaluate it from results of our studies. 
The idea of the corn picker-sheller has 
been around for a long while. As long as 15 
years ago one full line implement manufac- 
turer built and sold picker-shellers and many 
farmers tried them. In the drier parts of 
the country where corn dries out on the 
stalk by harvest time, farmers have liked 
the picker-sheller. But in the more humid 
corn states where it is difficult to dry corn 
on the stalk down to the 13 per cent moisture 
for safe storage of shelled corn, the picker- 
sheller did not gain in favor so rapidly. 
Even in favorable years harvest was delayed 
until after bad weather had set in. 


ARMERS these days are showing more 
interest in 


Several types available .. . 

Implement manufacturers are now produc- 
ing several types of picker-shellers. One 
type is a two-row pull type machine; another 
is a two-row machine mounted on a self- 
propelled frame. The pull-behind picker can 





The author Is agricultural extension engineer at Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 






compact 
Operator 








that 
is able to 
the cornfield. 


unit 


be attached behind your corn picker to adapt 
it for field shelling. One attachment adapts 
a corn picker as a field sheller by replacing 
the husking bed. 


Favorable points .. . 


Picker-shellers are being sold to farmers 
mainly on the premise that they will: 

1. Permit earlier harvesting. 

2. Reduce the volume of grain to be 
hauled out of the field. 

3. Reduce the amount of water to be re- 
moved from grain corn as compared to ear 
corn when drying artificially. 

4. Require less storage space for shelled 

corn. : 
The past year Kenneth Barnes and Floyd 
Herum, agricultural engineers at Iowa State 
College, have carried on a critical evaluation 
of the practicability of the picker-sheller un- 
der Iowa conditions. 

The Iowa study was based on a potential 
use of 100 acres of corn harvested and 
shelled each year. The harvesting costs, us- 
ing the two-row mounted corn picker with a 
two-man crew, were compared with the har- 
vesting cost when using a two-row picker- 


picker - sheller, 
help you in making your decision. 
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DUAL-PURPOSE SHELLER can be attached behind your picker and 
to shell corn, either in the field or out of your crib. 


Roundup on 
icker-Shellers 


If you have been considering a 


this article may 


by Dale O. Hull 


sheller. Both one and two-man crews were 
used with the picker-sheller. The results of 
the study are shown in the table. 

Five corn harvesting methods were studied 
by Barnes and Herum. They sought to study 
all potential and contemporary methods of 
corn harvest practical in Iowa. 

1. The corn was picked at 20 per cent 
moisture in the conventional way with a 
two-row mounted picker. The corn was 
cribbed and later shelled out of the crib 
when the ear corn was dry enough to keep 
as shelled corn. 

2. The corn was picked fairly early in the 
season. The moisture content was 26 per 
cent. A two-row mounted corn picker was 
used for harvesting. The corn was stored 
in a crib adapted for drying ear corn with 
heated air and was shelled out of the crib 
immediately after drying was completed. 

3. Corn at a moisture content of 30 per 
cent was picked with a two-row mounted 
picker. It was chopped and stored as corn 
ensilage. 

4. Using one and two-man crews, the corn 
was shelled in the field at 25 per cent mois- 
ture. The shelled corn was bin-dried with 
heated air. 
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SHELLER ATTACHMENT for pull-type pickers is run with power 
You can pick, husk, shell, and clean corn in one operation. 


take-off. 


5. Corn with 26 per cent moisture was 
harvested, using one and two-man crews, 
with a picker-sheller and the corn was en- 
siled. 


Look at the results ... 


Now let's refer to the four main selling 
points given in favor of the picker-sheller 
and study our cost table. 

First of all, let’s consider advantages 
claimed for early harvesting. You under- 
stand by now that early harvesting is not 
peculiar to the picker-sheller. Early harvest- 
ing can be used with any method. Now re- 
ferring to our cost chart, between Methods 
1 and 2-you will notice that field losses on 
a normal year were reduced from about 12 
per cent to about 10.5 per cent or 1.5 per 
cent. In average corn yielding about 70 
bushels per acre you’d save 1.15 bushels. At 
Ames (April 15) the price for ear corn is 
about $1.44 per bushel. You'd make $1.68 
per acre by field shelling. But your saving 
might not quite pay the cost of drying. And 
you can see that by Method 4 the reduction 
in field losses did not cover the cost of dry- 
ing either. 

There is a saving in volume of grain 
handled and hauled from the field. This 
probably results in a saving in cost of haul- 
ing when a one-man crew is used. How- 
ever, with a two-man operation where the 
second man is always on the job regardless 
of the amount of grain to be hauled, labor 
costs might easily overcome a slight saving 
in transportation. 

The cost table shows a labor saving of 
$1.26 to $1.36 advantage in favor of the 
one-man crew for the picker-sheller. From 
a safety standpoint, most farmers prefer a 
minimum crew of two men when harvesting 
corn. 

With the  picker-sheller method, it is 
claimed that drying costs will be less since 
a smailer amount of water would have to be 
removed from shelled corn than from the 
grain and cobs when drying ear corn. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation re- 
quires all shelled corn for safe year-to-year 
storage to be reduced to 13 per cent mois- 
ture. 

The last point claimed for shelled corn 
is the smaller volume for storage. About this 
there is no doubt. About twice as much crib 
space is required for ear corn as the com- 
parable volume of bin space for shelled corn. 


Evaluate cost study... 


In the study of harvesting methods you 
will note that the total field losses in per 








MDAIRY MAN : 


cent of grain vary from about 12 per cent 
down to about 10.5 per cent. These field 
losses are either ears dropped or corn shelled 
on the ground. This loss is due to the char- 
acteristics ‘of the snapping rollers used on 
both corn pickers and picker-shellers. 

Our figures are very well supported by 
studies from the University of Illinois which 
list a 10 per cent loss in yield in the field 
due to inefficiencies in the corn picker. The 
Iowa study shows grain losses with the corn 
picker and picker-sheller are both high be- 
cause of shelled corn dropped by the snap- 
ping rolls. Our studies indicate that the 
shelled corn loss at the snap rollers de- 
creases between 30 to 25 per cent, then in- 
creases as the corn dries. This is because 
at 30 per cent kernel moisture, the cob is 
easily crushed and the shank of the ear is 
tough. Corn lost by sheiler mechanism ran 
less than 1 per cent. For this reason the 
cost of harvesting by Method 1, the con- 
ventional method, is about the same as by 
field shelling, artificial drying, and binning 
in Method 4. 

It appears that cost of the picker-sheller 
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FIELD AND CRIB SHELLER is adaptable to one- or two-row picker. 
Becomes stationary sheller with addition of elevator and cob thrower. 


and drier combination for harvesting will not 
be entirely justified until better pickup 
mechanism is developed for the picker- 
sheller. 


Conclusions ... 


If you grow 100 acres of corn or more 
yearly you can profitably own and operate 
a picker-sheller. You can pick early and dry, 
year in and year out. You'll be prepared for 
the soft corn years. On soft corn years your 
picker-sheller-dryer combination will save as 
much as half your crop. 

Above 100 acres annually, harvesting with 
the picker-sheller and ensiling is the least 
expensive method, but does not produce a 
marketable material. 

We feel strongly that mechanical develop- 
ments are necessary to eliminate field shell- 
ing and ear drop when using the corn pick- 
er-sheller. 

The best moisture content favorable to 
the picker-sheller is about 26 or 27 per cent, 
at which time you will lose,less than 1 per 
cent of the corn at the shelling mechanism. 

THE END 


RESULTS OF STUDY OF CORN HARVESTING METHODS 









































Pick-Crib- Pick-Crib- Field Shell- | Field Shell- 
Shell Dry-Shell Pick-Ensile Dry-Bin Ensile 
Mean Moisture, % 20 26 30 25 26 
‘ 2-row, mtd. | 2-row, mtd. | 2-row, mtd. |2-row Picker- |2-row Picker- 
Basic Machine Used Picker Picker Picker Sheller Sheller 
No. of Men in Field 2 2 2 2 1 2 1 
Annual Level of Use, Acres 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
al ve | — siiintns 
Total Field Losses, 
% of Gross Yield 12.21 10.57 12.21 10.57 | 10.57 | 10.57) 10.57 
—_______|__ _ —~-—{ — 
COSTS* | 
A. Mach., Storage, Labor, 
$/Acres 13.08 17.25 9.20 14.59 | 13.33 | 10.51) 9.15 
B. Field Losses, $/Acres 11.91 9.83 12.53 10.42 | 10.42 | 10.92 | 10.92 
C. Total Costs, $/Acres 24.99 27.08 21.73 25.01 | 28.75 | 21.48 | 20.07 
2 ime Pee! a (Chad inl z 
Estimated Mach. | 
Capacity, Acres/hr. 1.5 1.5 | 10 | 067 | 1.0! 0.67 





*Includes all costs from stalk to marketable shelled corn or usable ensiled corn. These operations include picking, 
hauling, elevating, drying, storage, shelling and corn loss in the field as dropped ears or shelled corn on ground, 
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CONCRETE WALKS and green lawns add to appearance of farmstead, mean less work. 


You Can Build 


Your Own 





Sidewalks 


They are not hard to construct, and they do 
provide all-weather paths at a nominal cost. 


by D. W. Bates 


\ 


IDEWALKS are usually thought of as 
something found only in villages and 


cities. However, they are now being 
built in increasing numbers on modern farm- 
steads. 

If walks are to be laid near trees, make al- 
lowance for tree growth; otherwise the walks 
may eventually be raised or shoved aside. 

The width of walks should depend upon 


Walks leading from the driveway 

the main entrance of the farm dwelling 
may be as wide as 4 feet while widths of 
1. to 3 feet are ample for walks on the 


their use 


side and rear of the house as well as walks 
to outlying buildings 
Before the concrete is placed, the base on 
which it is to rest must be prepared. A sub- 
rhe suthor Is extension engineer at the University of 


\ nesota 


portant 
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CONTINUOUS SLABS should have dummy joints every 4 to 6 feet to 
control cracking that may develop due to frost action. 
that concrete be well spaded against the sides of the forms. 


grade of uniform bearing power is needed. 
If there are soft and spongy places, they 
must be dug out and the holes filled with 
solid material and thoroughly tamped. 

If the soil is well drained, the concrete 
can be placed directly on it, after it has been 
well compacted. If the soil is poorly drained 
a sub-base consisting of 6 inches of well 
compacted, clean, coarse gravel or clean cin- 
ders should be provided. Provisions must be 
made for the water which collects in the 
sub-base to drain away, however, or the sub- 
base merely acts as a reservoir. 

After the base has been properly prepared, 
forms should be laid. Either wood or metal 
is suitable for forms. The thickness of walks 
varies depending upon their use. If used only 
as a walk a thickness of 3 to 4 inches is 
sufficient; however, if heavy vehicles are 


It is also im- 


intermediate sections to be filled with concrete. 
expansion joint is provided between each section. 
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likely to be driven over the concrete a thick- 
ness of 6 inches should be used. 

It is a desirable practice to build walks 
about 2 inches above grade to insure good 
surface drainage. In building a 4-inch thick 
walk, it is necessary to excavate to a depth 
of oniy 2 inches plus the thickness of the 
fill which may be used. The walk should be 
sloped toward one side for drainage. A pitch 
of 4, to \% of an inch over the width of the 
walk is satisfactory! 

Several hours before the concrete is placed, 
wet the base down thoroughly with water. 
This will help eliminate any possible void 
spaces in the base and will also prevent the 
soil from drawing the water out of the fresh- 
ly placed concrete. Further wetting of the 
base is desirable immediately before the con- 
crete is placed. 

Concrete expands and contracts consider- 
ably with changes in temperature. For this 
reason, it is necessary to provide joints which 
will allow the concrete to expand or con- 
tract without cracking. These joints can be 
easily provided by placing the concrete in 
alternate sections. 

The side forms for the entire walk should 
be placed and partition strips, at 4-to 6-foot 
intervals, set at right angles to the side 
forms. Alternate sections are then concreted. 
When these have hardened enough to be self- 
sustaining the partition strips can be removed 
and the remaining slabs placed. 

At all places where the walk intersects 
existing concrete, such as other walks, or the 
foundation of a building, a 1-inch thick ex- 
pansion strip extending from the surface of 
the walk to the subgrade should be placed 
against the old concrete. Suitable expansion 
joint material made of pre-molded asphalt or 
tarred felt is available at most lumber yards 
and ready-mix concrete plants. 

Dummy joints should be provided at 4- to 
6-foot intervals to control cracking. These 
joints can be made by placing a 2 x 4 across 
the top of the forms and cutting along it into 
the partially hardened concrete with a trowel 
to a depth of at least 1 inch. A groover 
should then be used to give the joint smooth 
edges. 


Use recommended mix... 


A recommended mix for sidewalk construc- 
tion is one consisting of 1 part Portland ce- 
ment, 214 parts sand, and 3 parts gravel or 
crushed rock. Not more than 6 gallons of 
water should be used per sack of cement. 
It may be necessary to adjust the amount 
of sand and gravel somewhat to obtain a 
workable mix; however, do not increase the 
amount of water. 

As soon as the concrete has become suf- 
ficiently hard to resist marring, it should be 
covered with wet canvas or burlap and kept 
moist for seven days. A covering of about 
2 inches of moist sand may be used rather 
than the canvas or burlap. THE END 
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ALTERNATE SECTIONS shown have hardened sufficiently to allow 





With this method, an 
Note smooth edges. 
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ave Steps 
in Your 


airy Barn 


Here is how an lowa dairy 
farmer reduced his time 39 
per cent and travel 56 per 
cent by remodeling his barn. 


by K. L. MeGate and 
D. L. Calderwood 


ORAINE MEIER, of Clayton County, 
| was conscious of the time and 
labor he was spending on his 305 acre 
farm. He wanted to do something about it. 
This was especially true when he was faced 
with the loss of his hired man in 1952. 
Because Meier had been cooperating with 
us at Iowa State College, he did have some 
services that are not commonly available to 
most dairy farmers. Agricultural engineers 
of the college made a time and motion study 
of his chore operation in March of 1952. 
After that, Meier knew just how many steps 
were made and how much time was spent 
each day in taking care of 15 milking Hol- 
steins. 


The study showed that 26.5 minutes of ' 


time and 920 feet of walking were expended 
in milking and feeding each cow each day. 
In addition, 4.5 minutes of time and 11 feet 
of travel per cow per day were necessary to 
clean and bed the stanchion barn during the 
winter months, 

Results of the study and the lack of ex- 
perienced labor (needed for milking, feeding, 
etc.) set Meier to thinking about remodeling 
his existing facilities. He was also interested 
in selling whole milk rather than cream, in 
increasing the size of his herd, and in op- 
erating the farm without depending on the 
services of a full-time hired man. 

The loose housing system with the milking 
parlor, feeding area, and resting area ap- 
pealed to Meier. He thought it had some ad- 
vantages over his present stanchion barn. So 
with a tentative plan in mind, Meier, his 
county agent, and college agricultural en- 
gineers made a tour of several loose housing 
systems in eastern Iowa. This group saw 
bad examples as well as good, but after con- 
sidering all pros and cons Meier still favored 
the loose housing system. He also favored 
the use of four “in-line” stalls in the milk- 
ing parlor to allow for herd expansion. 

In remodeling the stanchion barn, the most 
suitable arrangement seemed to be that of 
utilizing the former stanchion area for the 
milking parlor, feeding area, and calf pens. 
The feeding area could (Turn to page 748) 
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FinsT Fi aN 


BEFORE REMODELING this conventional dairy barn with 21 cow stanchions, 2 calf pens, and 
1 bull pen, two operators traveled 88 miles and spent 233 hours per month to do the winter 
Miles traveled are shown by black lines leading to the mangers, gutters, etc. 


dairy chores. 
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AFTER REMODELING with the addition of a loafing area and a 4-stall milking parlor; labor 
saving ideas and equipment; and rearrangement of existing facilities, operators’ travel was 
reduced to 46 miles per month, time was reduced to 190 hours though milking 5 more cows. 
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THE WAY TO WIN 


BARNCLEANING should be the first order 
of business this fall. We are thinking not 


of the barn itself, but of the boarder cows 
standing in that barn 

Because of favorable prices in most mar- 
kets, there is little incentive to cull during 


the fall months. Now is the time, however, 
to do some critical measuring of every indi- 
vidual in the milking string 

When the fall base-making period is over 
there should be many borderline cows on the 


way to market. If you can buy one good cow 
for the beef price of two poor ones, you will 
be many dollars ahead 

If a cow produces 6,000 pounds of milk 


per year, she returns a profit of about $30 
over all costs. A cow producing 10,000 pounds 
of milk will return a net profit of $120. 

On the current canner and cutter market, 
you can sell two culls and receive enough 
money to buy a cood cow. In our opinion, it 
is only good business to make that swap. 

While we firmly believe that every dairy 
herd should be on test for milk production, 
we recognize many herds are not. In those 
herds the owner can keep track of the daily 
milk production over the next three or four 
months and have a pretty good idea which 
animals should hit the road. Any cow that 
throughout her lactation does not average 
two to three gallons of milk per day, depend- 
ing on test, is not supporting you. You are 
supporting her. 


iS IT THE HEAT OR PROPS? 


OWER dairy price supports are helping to 
* bring supply and demand into balance, 
according to the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. Milk production in June was only 
2 per cent above 1953. In previous months 
it had been up 4 to 5 per cent. Compared to 
May, production in June was down 3 per cent. 

Other factors supporting the U.S.D.A. posi- 
tion are increased consumption of butter, and 
the lower volume of butter and cheese pur- 
chased by the government. 

We would point out that production fell 
from May to June last year, too. Thus far, 
the production pattern in 1954 is not too 
unlike 1953. Last year, the large percentage 
gains registered in the early months fell off 
during the summer, then climbed rapidly to 
a 6 per cent gain in December. 

In our opinion, Dean R. K. Froker of the 
University of Wisconsin shows good judg- 
ment when he urges caution in accepting 
these predictions. In the first place, we ex- 
perienced many record-breaking days of heat 
during June. Anyone who knows the first 
thing about dairy cattle and milk production 
appreciates that these high temperatures bring 
sharp declines in production. Even if there 
is plenty of pasture on hand, cows will still 
drop in production when temperatures are 
above 85 degrees. 

Too few people apparently recognize, too, 
that there has been a sharp shift to fall 
production in the past two or three years. 
We expect that, even in the face of wide- 
spread drought, fall and early winter milk 
production will be high. 

It is rather interesting to note that for 
several months the Department of Agricul- 
ture has been predicting a total annual milk 


in 1954. 


production of 124 billion pounds 
Now, without fanfare, we see the Department 
quoted as stating that the annual milk pro- 
duction will be 125 billion pounds. Last year 
the prediction was for 118 billion pounds in 
1953. We finally ended up with a production 
of 121.2 billion pounds. 

It seems to us that the Department of Ag- 
riculture is grasping at straws to justify its 
position. We honestly hope the Department is 
right in its predictions and conclusions. If it 
is, no one will be happier than we to admit 
we were in error in estimating the effects of 
the price support program under the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949. 

Rather strange to us, however, is the De- 
partment’s statement that considerable time 
must elapse before dairy farmers can adjust 
their production fully. Heavier culling, the 
retention of fewer heifers, and the transfer 
of marginal producers to other farm enter- 
prises are changes which will “require several 
years to accomplish.” Isn’t it odd that the 
Department can be so optimistic, then, as a 
result of only three months’ experience under 
the new price support level? 


WE ARE DOING BETTER 


URIED out of sight in the current farm 
price debate is the greatly improved con- 

dition of dairy farming. Our cows, pastures 

. . and our farmers . . . are doing a far 
better job today than we did two or three 
decades ago. 

The average dairy cow today produces 20 
per cent more than she did in 1930. She 
shows a 16 per cent gain over 1940. Turning 
to dairy herd improvement averages, we find 
the D.H.I1.A. cow producing 61 per cent more 
than she did in 1910. Since 1930 she has 
increased her yield 20 per cent and since 
1940 10 per cent. 

Herds producing 400 pounds of fat per 
year are no longer a rarity. Fine grass-leg- 
ume pastures are being rotated. Hay is being 
put up in better condition with improved 
equipment. A lot of it is going in the silo. 
In general, the picture is heartening. 

This is not to infer that we should take 
time to break our arm patting ourselves on 
the back. There is a long way to go, but 
we should not fail to,take some satisfaction 
in the substantial gains that have been made. 





REPORT FROM EAST AFRICA 


ROM Nairobi, Kenya, in East Africa, 
comes a report on world farm conditions. 

Meeting there recently, the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers conclud- 
ed, among other things, the following: 

1. The most important problem facing farm- 
ers today is the fact that the world currently 
produces more than the world can buy. 

2. The long-term solution to the problem 
of unbalance of production and demand lies 
in extended markets. At present, however, 
prospects are not good for much expansion 
of markets. 

Here, again, we have evidence indicating 
strongly that the economic health of our dairy 
industry will be determined by policies and 
programs directed toward bringing supply 
and demand into balance within the confines 
of our own borders. 


THIS IS DOMESTIC DUMPING 


IN FOREIGN trade, we are constantly re- 

minded of the evils of export dumping. By 
this is meant the selling of our surpluses 
at abnormally low prices in foreign markets. 
The results are disrupted foreign economies, 
increasing trade barriers, and a_ division 
among our allies. 

Here, within our own borders, however, we 
witness one of the greatest dumping binges 
ever experienced. Next year, there will be 
approximately 40 million acres of productive 
farm land dumped from price supported crops 
onto the dairy and cattle industries. If you 
cannot picture 40 million acres, think of the 
state of Iowa which is about 36 million acres 
in area. 

Fred Bailey writes in the August issue of 
the National Grange Monthly: 

“Agriculture officials recognize two weak- 
nesses in the program but feel they are pow- 
erless under the law to take necessary steps 
to correct the flaws. 

“First allotments based on the history of 
plantings on the farm do not give proper 
weight to a good land-use program. On some 
farms, land not suited to production will be 
taken out of cultivation, but on others good 
land will be forced out of production. 

“Second, the permission for shifting to hay 
and pasture will very probably add to the 
problem of dairymen and cattlemen by en- 
couraging a further expansion in livestock 
and milk production, more especially in parts 
of the country where considerable acreage of 
cropland must be diverted. It will result in 
increased competition for those areas which 
have specialized in cattle and dairy produc- 
tion.” 

Certainly, we do not expect all of this di- 
verted land to be converted to dairy and beef. 
On the other hand, these increasing restric- 
tions leave fewer and fewer alternatives. This 
is why we offered the base-surplus proposal 
in April. It would insulate the dairy industry 
from this flood of productive land. Is there 
not justification for our long expressed con- 
cern about diverted acres? 

We are pleased that official Washington 
now apparently recognizes the dangers. Why 
it could not, or would not, see the dangers 
earlier is beyond our understanding. Perhaps 
it is due to the prevalence of corn, cotton, 
wheat, and other cash crop influence high up 
in both political parties. 

In any event, it is obvious that the dairy 
industry is going to end up holding a large 
part of the diverted acre bag. We do not like 
it. Those of you who are dairy farmers in 
cash crop areas with cash crop congressmen 
should do some emphatic button-holing when 
your congressmen return home for the fall 
campaign. You have been sold down the river. 





In 1908, W. D. Hoard said: 


Success or failure in farming does not de- 
pend upon the acres that a man owns, or the 
number of cows that he keeps, or the rushing 
that he does, but upon the character of the 
man, the intelligent thought that he gives his 
business and his management. Men who take 
time to think, read, and study are the ones 
that are making money and are satisfied 
with their vocation. 
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World Dairymen 
Invited to U.S.A. 


AIRY industry people from 
D all over the world will have 

an opportunity to view and 
study the broad range of dairy 
progress in the United States of 
America in one brief period this 
October, according to an announce- 
ment by Lester Olsen, President 
of Dairy Industries Society, Inter- 
national, 1108-16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., U.S.A. 

The society is a world-wide body 
of men and women interested in 
the development of all phases of 
dairy enterprise in all lands. 

Olsen points out that for the 
first time dairy people from all 
countries will be able in a brief 
four-week period to see examples 
of a whole continent's many-sided 
dairy resources and to examine 
closely into cattle care; the pro- 
duction, handling, transportation, 
and processing of milk; the manu- 
facture of dairy products, and the 
distribution and merchandising of 
milk and dairy foods in all their 
forms. 

Three of the world’s greatest 
dairy gatherings and demonstra- 
tions, encompassing all phases of 
the industry, will be held in the 
United States during the four- 
week period. 

The National Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress takes place in Waterloo, 
Iowa, October 2 to 9. This event 
comprises the official national 
shows of the Guernsey, Holstein, 
Brown Swiss, and Ayrshire breeds, 
and nation-wide shows of other 
dairy breeds. The National Inter- 
collegiate and National 4-H Judg- 
ing Contests, as well as the Na- 
tional Future Farmers of America 
dairy cattle and dairy products 
judging contests, are also held at 
this event. An extensive farm 
equipment exposition is featured. 

The International Dairy Show 
occurs in Chicago, Illinois, Octo- 
ber 9 to 16. At this are featured 
the official national shows of Jer- 
sey and Milking Shorthorn breeds. 
Additionally, several thousand head 
of all breeds of purebred dairy 
cattle from the United States and 
Canada will be exhibited. There 
will be displays of many new 
types of dairy farm equipment, 
feeds, and other products and 
services for the dairy farmer. Col- 
legiate and 4-H Judging Contests 
are also featured here. Daily en- 


tertainment is to be furnished by 
a world championship rodeo. 

The Dairy Industries Exposition 
takes place in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, October 25 to 30. This 
is the largest regularly-held single- 
industry Exposition in the world; 
some 400 firms which supply and 
equip the dairy industries will pre- 
sent displays. The Collegiate Stu- 
dents’ International. Contest in 
Judging Dairy Products occurs 
here. Data on 3-A_ Sanitary 
Standards for dairy equipment will 
be available. 

Concurrent conventions or spe- 
cial meetings will be held in At- 
lantic City by dairy industrial and 
scientific organizations, including 
National Association of Retail Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, Internation- 
al Association of Milk and Food 
Sanitarians, Dairy Industries. So- 
ciety, International, Milk Industry 
Foundation, Dairy Suppliers Foun- 
dation, International Association of 
Ice Cream Manufacturers, Evap- 
orated Milk Association, and Na- 
tional Ice Cream Mix Association. 

Dairy Industries Society, Inter- 
national representatives will be on 
hand to welcome visitors from 
other countries and to provide in- 
formation and translation services 
so far as is possible, Mr. Olsen 
reports. 

In the week between the Chi- 
cago and Atlantic City shows, 
tours and trips may be arranged 
for visitors from other countries 
to inspect many types of dairy 
farms, including prominent pure- 
bred cattle herds, and dairy fac- 
tories, and to study dairy hus- 
bandry, milk production, milk 
processing, dairy products manu- 
facture, and milk and dairy prod- 
ucts marketing and _ distribution 
practices. 

“Dairy Industries Society, In- 
ternational is interested in stimu- 
lating the greatest possible spread 
of understanding of all phases of 
dairying and daily industrial ac- 
tivity everywhere,” says Olsen. 

He urges everyone outside the 
United States interested in all or 
parts of the October North Ameri- 
can schedule of events to commun- 
icate with the office or corre- 
spondent of Thomas Cook and 
Son, Inc., internationally operat- 
ing travel agent, which will handle 
details of transportation and be- 
tween-shows tours. 





and EMMA 





“Olaf, you and _ Elsie 
been good friends. If 
you'll help Em with the 
farm when I go...” 




















“ ... Every year about 
this time, those little 
‘green apples get the 
best of his will-power!” 
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“There’s a difference... 
| ought to know” 
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YOU Pick the CHAMPION Every Time | 
when YOU py RAPID-FL 


trade-mark of Johnson & Johnson) 
< 





More quality-minded milk and cream producers use Rapid- 
Flo Milk Filters every day! 
They'll tell you it’s because Rapid-Flo Filters are SAFE... 
extra protection...they’re Fibre-Bonded...an exclusive proc- 
ess developed by Johnson & Johnson. 
AND at no extra cost YOU get a reliable Rapid-Flo Farm 
Sediment Check-Up*. 
That’s why the best judges...the quality-minded milk and 
cream producers of America...have made Rapid-Flo the 
Grand Champion. 
Get the filter disk with the grand champion extras...extra 
safety, extra reliability, extra protection. 
Your milk plant or your dealer can supply the right size 
and type Rapid-Flo Fibre-Bonded Filters for your strainer. 


“THE RAPID-FLO FARM SEDIMENT CHECK-UP 


1. After filtering each can of milk (10 gallons or less) 
carefully remove the Rapid-Flo Filter Disk from the 
strainer ond ploce on a cardboard to dry 


2.When the Rapid-Flo Filter Disk is dry, examine it 
closely. Identify the sediment or extraneous matter to 
determine its origin, ond take precautions to prevent 
its recurrence. 









FILTER PRODUCTS 


DIVISION 


4949 WEST 65th STREET CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS | 
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| Buy the Best 


@ The Patz Barn 


FORMANCE — EASY 














The Paul Bunyan of Them All 


@e The Patz Barn Cleaner is adaptable for all size 
barns whether L-shaped, T-shaped or 4 gutters. 


Cleaner 


LIFE — LOW MAINTENANCE. 
@ Every Patz Representative is a Layout Specialist. 


@ The Patz Roller chain drive reducer is far superior 
to other types being tested by years of experience. 


For Information and Literature Write and Have a Representative 
Coll Without Obligation 


| PATZ COMPANY pounp, wisconsin 


“PATZ 
BARN CLEANER 


Buy Now and SAVE 
On Our 
Present Discount 
. 


The Originator of the 
Pitless Barn Cleaners 
e 


The Heaviest of 
All Barn Cleaners 
. 


The Most Dependable 


is unmatched for PER- 
INSTALLATION — LONG 
























Discharge 
Model Weight 
AP-203 . 3ft, 
AP-s38 .. 5 ft, 
AP-839 .. 6 ft. 
AP-840.. 8&8 ft. 


AP-841 10 ft. Replaces Mounted Drag 





PALSGROV 


For ELEVATORS and SPECIAL FARM JOBS 
M-3 Series 


Hoppers on Farm Elevators 


PALSGROVE MANUFACTURING CO. °™ yinch=t 


PORTABLE 
FEEDERS 


8-Foot Loading Length 


Special Lengths and Sizes Made to Order 
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Before you buy 
investigate 


THE MARTIN 












FINEST 
SI LAF 











MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
4005 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohie 
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Send facts aboyt Martin 
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PERIEAR TAGS 


923 soe CATTLE 
ee . per 1000. In. 


and identical name stamping. 

Applicator $2.00 each. 

Chain Tags, Bull Rings, Ear 

meme today for Cat. = 
1ONAL BAND & TAG CO. 

Nept. 6-835 Newport, Ky. 











BUY U.S. 
DEFENSE BONDS 
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We Go Trouble-Shooting 


Our plant laboratory works for the farmer 
as well as the plant by furnishing leads to 


specific causes of low-quality milk. 


Here 


is what happens when we follow these leads. 


by Bill Jordan 


Article 2 


\ fh irhwentrdel a well - equipped 
laboratory a dairy fieldman 
would be floundering in the 

dark. Using the powerful micro- 
scope, a good technician can not 
only determine that something is 
wrong with a milk sample, but can 
also diagnose the cause of the trou- 
ble. 

Come with me on a typical day’s 
work, which we commonly call 
“trouble-shooting.” 

Farm A will be the first trouble 
case on our list. The owner is a 
comparatively new man as a Grade 
A producer but so far has been 
very progressive. 

We usually drive directly to the 
milk house as 9 times out of 10 
there is where the trouble is found. 
In this case the laboratory report 
shows unclean utensils as the prob- 
able cause. We first check all met- 
alware, such as shipping cans, milk 
pails, and strainers, for traces of 
milkstone. In the case of Farmer 
A they were found clean. 

Next came the rubber parts (in- 
flations, milk tube and air hose). 
At first glance they appeared clean 
but closer inspection of the infla- 
tions showed a ring of rancid 
grease in the shoulders of the in- 
flation. Examining the inflation 
brush, I discovered the bristles 
were flattened where they should 
contact the shoulder. 

As none of the family had come 
to the milk house, I carried the 
brush and one inflation to the house 
where I found Mrs. A busy with 
her housework. She was surprised 


. and chagrined when I showed her 


the cause of their high bacteria 
count. I advised her to boil the 
inflations in a strong lye solution 
before using them again, and sup- 
plied her with a new brush which 
we usually carry with us. 

Now on to Farm B. The labora- 
tory shows slow cooling as the 
probable cause of trouble. We 
feund the owner in the milk house 
and in a somewhat worried state 
of mind. He had received the re- 
port of a high bacteria count and 
was trying his best to find the 
cause. 

He had recently invested in a 
new mechanical cooler of the tank 
type so was positive that slow cool- 
ing could not be responsible. I lift- 
ed the lid of the cooler and found 
the milk truck had not yet been 
there. The cooler was operating all 
right, but the water level was only 
up to the shoulder on the cans. 

Placing a thermometer in the top 
milk, we saw the temperature was 
still above “70 degrees. It was 
eleven o'clock and the milk had 
been there since 6:30. 

I explained that 90 per cent of 
the bacteria are in the top milk so 


cooling the skim does not accom- 
plish the purpose. I advised Farm- 
er B to raise the water level in his 
cooler. I also told him how bac- 
teria will almost double every 20 
minutes where milk is not cooled 
down below 60 degrees within two 
hours after milking. 

Our next step required a long 
jaunt to the farm of Farmer C, one 
of our old, experienced producers 
who was having trouble. 

On Farmer C’s card I was sur- 
prised to note unclean utensils list- 
ed as the cause. He was one of 
our most reliable producers, and 
noted for uniformly good quality. 
Inspection of all metalware and 
rubber failed to uncover any source 
of contamination. Likewise, the 
cooling system was in good order. 


For once I was almost convinced 
the laboratory had slipped some- 
where. Finally, almost by accident, 
I happened to get my nose over the 
hopper on his water heater. It was 
the type where a pail of cold water 
is poured in the hopper and a pail 
of hot water runs out of the faucet. 
I noticed a peculiar odor coming 
from the hopper, and had a sus- 
picion this might be the culprit. 

Getting a sterile jar from my car, 
I took a sample of the hot water, 
which was probably not over 120 
degrees Fahrenheit. This I took 
back to the laboratory where ex- 
amination proved it was loaded 
with bacteria. We advised Farmer 
C to drain and chlorinate the tank 
on his heater. Future tests showed 
his bacteria trouble cleared up, as 
was also the case with Farmers A 
and B. 

I doubt if I shall ever forget my 
call at the home of Farmer D. 
Here the father of the operator had 
“retired” on the farm and taken 
over the milk house chores. He 
took great pride in his cleaning job. 
He was very much agitated about 
the laboratory report of high bac- 
teria. He made some very unkind 
remarks about our laboratory, and 
defied me to find anything wrong 
with his work. 

With one’ exception, it was per- 
fect and I complimented him on it. 
The exception was the air hose, 
which was hanging in the barn. 
When I ran the brush through and 
pulled out a lot of greenish-yellow 
corruption, the old gent was really 
distressed. 

After the next laboratory report 
showed a good bacteria count, he 
wrote me a very nice letter apolo- 
gizing for the nasty remarks he had 
made about the laboratory. 

Extreme weather conditions usu- 
ally bring quality headaches. I 
will discuss some of these in the 
next issue. 
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by R. H. Grummer 


Swine Rations 


HERE is no “one best” ra- 
tion; there are hundreds of 
good ones. The value of a 
ration depends on its over-all com- 
position and not on a single in- 
gredient or the exact amount of a 
certain feed. Therefore a wide se- 
lection of feeds that may be used 
in varying amounts gives a lot of 
flexibility to the formulation or 
designing of a ration for hogs. 

The creep feed is perhaps the 
most important swine ration and 
it requires the greatest precision 
in formulating and mixing. 

The following rations are sug- 
gestions and may be changed in 
proportions of grain and protein 
feeds, depending on the price of 
the individual feeds. However, 
changes that will greatly alter the 
protein content, palatability, etc., 
should not be made. 








1. Creep Ration 








IIE. eniccecsasaubensectubiaiiiaieiibicies 
Oat groats (hull-less) 
Dried skim milk ........... 
Meat scraps .... 
Fish meal 
Alfalfa (leaf) meal .............. 
Soybean oil meal 
Trace mineralized salt .......... 0.5 





Ground | limestone ................ 0.5 
Antibiotic supplement ........ . 0.25-0.50 
TEED. inutevsquetoninnsateibindaiinss 100.25 





The above creep ration can be 
simplified when the pigs reach an 
age of 5 or 6 weeks and when 
they are still nursing the sow. 
Either the meat scraps or fish 
meal can be taken out, and the 
dried skim milk can be reduced 
to 7 pounds. 

If pigs are weaned as early as 
3 weeks of age, the complete creep 
ration should be used until the 
pigs are about 8 weeks of age. 








2. Grain Ration to Feed Free Choice with 
Protein Supplement tor Growing Pigs 





2/3 corn 
1/3 oats 





When pigs weigh approximately 100 pounds, 
feed all corn to fattening lot. 








3. Protein Supplement for Growing Pigs 











4. Ration for Hand-Feeding Gilts"on Pasture 
at Rate of 2', Pounds Ration for Each 
100 Pounds Live Weight 





Pounds 
Gr. corn ...... ssupnociinaneatetbtaiiniatae 65.0 
Gr. oats Snnieaajietiaeinmaiaiiieenatinns 25.0 
a ae 4.0 
CNS sescircnitcntecbvininlibinstailesdinniintios 
Bone meal 


Ground limestone 


Total 











5. Replacement Gilt Ration for 
Self-Feeding on Pasture 





.) 
Gr. oats .... 

Gr. alfalfa 

Meat scrans 
Soybean oil meal 
Bone meal ‘ povbaievedanenbenagas  - SH 
Trace mineralized salt 








Gilts kept for breeding purposes 
should be removed from the fat- 
tening lot when they are 4 to 4% 
months of age. If a highly concen- 
trated ration is used it should be 
hand-fed to prevent the gilts from 
getting too fat. A bulky ration 
such as Number 5 may be self-fed 
although the amount of ground 
alfalfa might have to be increased 
to maintain the desired minimum 
amount of fatness of the gilts. 





6. Ration for Brood Sows on Pasture Fed at 
Rate of 1 Pound per 100 Pounds Live Weight 











Pounds 
Gr. corn 
Gr. oats . 
Bone meal 
Gr. limestone 





Total 

























7. Brood Sow Ration for Self-Feeding 
During Gestation Period 














Pounds 

hc UN iid cnntbinsitniinninlicntbnbadliitiees 30.0 
1 Ns dininsnieuibsdhectiasihisucipeiiuananiion 30.0 
i, I etna a 30.0 
RO ae | ae 
ee rere 5.0 
ge a ae ae 1.0 
Trace mineralized salt .................... 0.5 
PEED Nicnsaiccteneciuibtidasitininasiinteieallesdizeniamstes 101.5 











Pounds 

Soybean ofl meal... 45.0 
Meot scraps 
Linseed meal 

Antibiotic supplement ...................... 1.0 

Trace minerolized salt .................... 2.5 

Ground limestone ...................cccc0 4.0 

ee ee a Te ae 117.5 





When on dry lot, substitute 25 pounds of al- 
falfa for linseed meal 

If market hogs are being full- 
fed, the free-choice system is usu- 
ally most practical. If the hogs 
are being hand-fed or limited-fed 
then Rations 2 and’3 should be 
mixed together. Use from 5 to 15 
per cent of the protein supple- 
ment (Number 3) with the grain. 
After weaning start with 15 per 
cent protein and 85 per cent grain 
mixture, and when the hogs are 
nearing market weight, 5 per cent 
protein supplement and 95 per 
cent corn is adequate. Reduce the 
percentage of protein a couple of 
times during the growing period. 


It is highly important to avoid 
fatness in brood sows. Sows on ex- 
cellent pasture may not require 
any grain or protein until about 
two months before farrowing. 

Just before farrowing (two 
weeks), one part of bran can be 
mixed with two parts of either 
Ration 6 or 7. 








8. Lactation Ration 








Pounds 

Sain SUNN . osnceidescensiieietnitinteeniiindiititinein st, ML 
a 40.0 
SE WEEE -icisiastcesichelinnnieeliontin tanita n id 7.0 
Meat scraps Shiveccbinntinbg Cae 
Bone meal dulincicietenbbideessdieegie 1.0 
ee 1.0 
Trace mineralized salt .................... 0.5 
Total initeenenialiniil 99.5 





The amount of milk produced 
during lactation depends largely 
on the condition of the sow and 
the ration fed. Feed a concen- 
trated ration liberally. 
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REDUCE 
condensation...drafts...upkeep 


Owens-Illinois Glass Block* offer the ideal solu- 
tion to the problem of cold-weather condensation, 
broken windows, rotted sash. 

Glass block panels are waterproof and weather- 
proof. They are hard to break . . . won't rust, rot 
or corrode. Never need to paint, putty or reglaze. 





Because glass block offer as much insulation as 
an 8-inch brick wall, there is no frosting and con- 


i 
1 
\ 
i 
' 
1 
i 
I 
i 
i 
I 
I 
| 
. . . ! dealer for a free copy of 
densation in winter. At all hours of the day barn “Claes Block for Berne” If 
1 
l 
i 
i 
! 
Ga 


you don’t have a dealer near 
you, write Kimble Glass 
Co., subsidiary of Owens- 
Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


is brighter, requires less electricity. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Block are laid by using 

standard tools and mortar. You can do the job 

yourself — it’s that easy. *Formerly known as INSULUX 
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Free Folder—Ask your ! 
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Owens-ILLIno!rs 


GENERAL OFFICES+ TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK 
AN (1) rrovuct 





A SOLAR EXCLUSIVE! 


conTROLLED EXPANSION * 


Every Solar Farm Tank uses “Con- 
trolled Expansion”*—the principle 
of economically metering the re- 
frigerant into the cooling jacket to 
insure rapid, controlled cooling of 
milk without danger of freezing or 
expensive waste of cooling power. 
*Copr. 1954, Pressed Steel Car Company, Inc. 


aruee’t. 
> 
w 


TEMPER 






iority 
hows SOLAR (A) superio 
pag a types (8) ond (C) by send 
cooling of milk to required tempe 
ture in second milking tests. 











MEETS ALL 
3-A STANDARDS 
STAINLESS STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 
- 
you SAVE MONEY 

WITH... 





FINEST IN FARM TANKS 


Farm Tank Department — Solar-Sturges Mfg. Div. 


Pressed Stee! Car Company, Inc., 6600 $. Narragansett Ave.— Chicago 38, Illinois 
Send your FREE Farm Tank Selection Chart to: 


Pac 


Name Address an eo 


Town State 


0) Dairy Processor (C2 Farm Supply Dealer 


0 Dairy Farmer 
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Attention Dairymen! 


The 
“TEL TAIL TAG” 


is the latest 
in dairy cattle 
identification. 


lt is easily applied, 
easily read. 





numerals — inexpensive — and 
very important at milk testing time Hove con- 
tented cows, not over excited cows. Avoileble 
at Deoiry or Veterinory supply stores of write 


TEL TAIL TAG CO. 
P. ©. Box 223, Modesto, California 


Lerge embossed 









BROWER Vialiind 
FEED MIXERS 


hog and poul 
feed ave ~ per 10 
Mixes a perfect end in lif 

‘ 700 to 4 ‘ 





M ack t avy electrically 
! 5 al guar 
ar Write for stalog low 
pr s and : nt an. 


BROWER MFG. CO., Box 2588, QUINCY, ILL. 


Worlds Largest Selling Mixer! 


Shrub Master 


Te ACuMAae 


Mechanical Milk Can Scrubber 











Money Saver for Dairies J 


@ Lowers Bacteria é 


@ Removes dirt, resi- 
WV 


due and milkstone 
@ Easy to use-scrubs 
CENTRAL STATES SALES CO. 






in 60 seconds 
549% F.0.B. Dallas 








Heavy Duty Farm Wagon 


i i CARRIES 


wr ey 


TONS 
PASTER LOADS 
Fewer TRIPS Srh WHEEL 2 
STEERING =, 


ERTRA STRONO 

STEEL. FRAME TIMKEN BEARINGS MRAVY DUTY 
WHEELS WO SIDESWAY OF SHIMMY THE BIO WAGON 
BUY FOR ECONOMY AND LONO SERVICE ALSO LOW COST 
¢ AND § TOW MODELS . 


= OWER 


NEWTON, IOWA 























AVOID LOSSES FROM 
OVERFEEDING OR UNDERFEEDING 
Accurate weight of feed-ration ata planes. 

Weighs up to & pounds of feed. Clog proof—Aut 

matic— Precision made. Large scoop of airplane 
aluminum. Pays for itself in frst month or money 
back. Postpaid if cash with order $995 each. 


THE ROBSON CORP, FRED F. FRENCH BLOG. W. ¥. 17-——DEPT. 2-3 


YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.SA. Distinctive 
style and personal touch. Pictures of your 
own breed for you to choose from. Write 
for stationery circular today 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








What a Farm Management 
Association Can Do for You 


Thousands of farmers have found management association 


services worth far more than their investment. 


Here are 


benefits and organization plans for a unit in your area. 


by I. F. Hall 


members are mostly owner- 

operators who wish to have 
the services of a fieldman trained 
in farm management and agricul- 
tural economics. 

Don’t confuse farm management 
service associations with profession- 
al farm management service given 
by commercial firms. The profes- 
sional service is especially adapted 
to absentee owners. 

The fieldman is usually an agri- 
cultural college graduate with spe- 
cial training in farm management. 
Before becoming a fieldman in this 
service he may have been a teach- 
er of vocational agriculture, a 
trainer for veterans in the “on the 
farm-training,” or county agent. 

It is best to have a mature man, 
one in whom farmers will have 
confidence. His judgment must 
command respect. 

It takes a budget of $7,000 to 
$8,000 to take care of the cost of 
wages, auto mileage, and clerical 
help to add and analyze the farm 
account books. This requires about 
180 to 200 members in each asso- 
ciation paying, on the average, 
about $40 per farm. The original 
associations required three to 10 
counties to get such a membership. 
One of our counties now has over 
160 members; otkers have less than 
10 members. 


F ven management association 





The author is a farm management 
specialist with the University of Wiscon- 
sin. He is known to Hoard’s Dairyman 
readers as the author of our annual se- 
ries of articles on income tax problems 


The scale of membership dues in 
Wisconsin is, as follows: 


Acres of 








Cropland Dues 
SD OD TD wcncectassitthestaionntnes $26 
a re ew . 28 
BP Ob ee weenie 30 
eee ene 32 
ff kee 34 
RE een. 36 
ee ee 38 
91 to 110 . 40 
111 to 130 42 
131 to 230 , a4 
231 and over iio 54 
What farmer gets .. . 


The fieldman visits each of these 
farms three or four times yearly. 
Besides this, there are individual 
visits with members when closing 
record books and making out in- 
come taxes at some centrally locat- 
ed place. 

1. Furnishes a simple but com- 
plet@ farm account book and helps 
the farmer keep up to date with 
entries of farm income and ex- 
penses. 

2. Assists in taking a detailed 
inventory of all livestock, feeds, 
and supplies. Alse a complete list 
of the price of each piece of equip- 
ment and every building to comply 
with the depreciation schedule for 
income tax purposes. 

3. Checks acres of each crop 
grown and records the production. 

4. Discusses crop and livestock 
plans for the present year and for 
years ahead. 

5. Discusses soil tests showing 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


fertilizer needs, what to apply, and 
different methods of application. 

6. Discusses crop and livestock 
practices which have proven effi- 
cient and economical on some 
farms. 

7. Experiences of other farmers 
witn similar situations are dis- 
cussed with the individual, without 
giving away any secret information 
from one farm to another. 

8. Discusses one’s resources to 
bring out the best combination of 
enterprises for a particular farm. 

9. At the late summer and early 
fall farm visit, the fieldman dis- 
cusses the feed supply on hand and 
the livestock needs for winter feed- 
ing. 

10. The fieldman, together with 
the information from the agricul- 
tural college and the United States 
Department of Agriculture, brings 
to each farmer timely outlook in- 
formation. When one is planning 
his breeding program or cropping 
system, the crop and livestock 
trends over the nation are very 
important. 

11. Each member receives a sum- 
mary of his year’s record to use 
for income tax returns and for 
analysis of his farm business. 

12. This summary and analysis 
is discussed early the next year at 
a farm visit. From this, each farm- 
er can find his strong and weak 
points. By changing some of the 
methods and practices, the weak 
points may be improved during the 
next year or two. 

13. The fieldman obtains techni- 
cal help from many sources for the 
solution of some particular problem. 

14. Gives assistance in father- 
and-son agreements, and transfer 
of property to the next generation. 
Lega! matters are taken care of by 
the member’s lawyer. 

15. Field tours are arranged so 
everyone can see how some prac- 
tice, method, or piece of equipment 
has paid out. 

It seems best for the farmers 
themselves to pay all the costs. 
Sometimes the college, or some com- 
mercial firm, has helped finance the 
project the first year or so. Once 
you start this, it is difficult to get 
out of it. 





How Much Feed? 


(Continued from page 733) 


milk replacement were fed. The 
amounts of grain are for mixtures 
commonly fed like ground corn, 
oats, wheat bran, and protein. 

The amounts of grain for pro- 
ducing cows include 250 pounds to 
be fed while the cow is dry for 
60 days. 

Dry roughage is good-quality, 
green, leafy alfalfa hay, with 10 
per cent added for waste. Amounts 
of waste will vary with quality of 
hay, being less with high-quality 
hay and more with poor-quality 
hay. If silage is available, then it 
is substituted at the rate of 3 
pounds silage for 1 pound of hay. 

Let us see how the information 
can be applied. In the fall of 1954, 
Dairyman Jones has a herd of 15 
Guernsey cows that are 4 years 
old (on an average) that produce 
about 8,450 pounds of milk annual- 


ly. He has 8 yearling heifers, 
born from August to October, 
1953. In addition, he will raise 


about 7 heifer calves from the 15 
cows that will calve in August, 
September, and October of 1954. 
Assuming that the grain mixture 
is about 12 per cent digestible pro- 
tein and composed of 40 per cent 
corn, 30 per cent oats, 20 per cent 
wheat bran, and 10 per cent high 
protein concentrate (35 per cent 


or higher), then for the year 
Dairyman Jones needs about 20,480 
pounds corn, 15,360 pounds oats, 
10,240 pounds wheat bran, and 
5,120 pounds protein concentrate. 








“FEED REQUIREMENTS 





September 1, 1954 to August 31, 1955 
Cows Yearlings Calves Total 

Number 15 8 7 30 
Pounds milk 4,800 4,800 
Tons grain 20 36 2 25.6 
Tons hay 30 12 6 48 
Tons silage 80 14 94 
Acres of 1Sto 8te 3te 26to| 

Pasture 45 1% 4 65 





The greatest variable factor in 
determining feed requirements is 
the pasture. Without irrigation, 
the carrying capacity of pastures 
in the Midwest varies with mois- 
ture, fertility, and management. 
The preceding determinations are 
based on average pastures for a 
five-month period. It is assumed 
that, on an average, it will be 
necessary to supplement the pas- 
tures with hay or silage or both 
over a period of years. 

With rainfall normal or above, 
about 26 acres should be suffi- 
cient when properly supplemented 
with hay and silage. When rain- 
fall is below normal or pastures 
are low in carrying capacity, 50 
to 65 acres may still be inadequate 
to supply 60 to 70 per cent of the 
roughage for five months. 

THE END) 





YOU GET 


MORE 


for your money ina 


SAFGARD 


STEEL PANEL CORN CRIB 





@ Heavier gauge stee! panels. 
@ NEW longercosting bonderized and baked 


enamel ‘ 
Heav gauge lv ional roof. 

° eee te eel nn tae tar easier com 
removal. 

@ Two doors instead of one. 
Compare feature for feature! No other 
crib can match the new SAFGARD. 
700 and 900 bu. cap. Write for details 
and name of nearest dealer. — 


ald GARD ‘GRAND SHEET - 
Melrose Park, Illinois 

















AUGUST 25, 1954 


MOULTON.. 


for Better Irrigation! 








® Highly PORTABLE 
® More FLEXIBLE 
® Smaller INVESTMENT 


The Moulton Irrigation system has been devel- 
oped through many years of actual engineering 
experience solving farmers’ irrigation problems 
all over the world. Moulton’s patented quick 
coupler affords complete flexibility, porta 
bility and trouble free gasket seal; even under 
extreme conditions, Moulton’s patented lock 
ing link permits pipe to be coupled or un- 
coupled by using centrally located carrying 
handles. 


A Moulton system designed for any size farm 
provides maximum efficiency of operation wit! 
a smaller investment. A complete system, from 
one source; aluminum portable pipe and fit 
tings, steel portable pipe and fittings, pumps 
power units, sprinklers, Moulton wheel move 
systems plus service, quick delivery and in- 
stallation from one of our two plants. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


MOULTON IRRIGATION CO. 
Dept. HD-8 
DIEHLSTADT, MO. 
WITHROW, MINN. 














YOU CAN BE PROTECTED 


t the leading ausge 


fires with a 


, Swi WEST DODD SYSTEM 


~ you believe in insurance you should investi- 
gate WEST DODD LIGHTNING PROTEC- 
TION. It gives almost 100% protection to house, 
barns, silos and outbuildings against the lead- 
ing cause of farm fires, when properly installed. 
Often cuts insurance rates. Get the facts today. 


| WEST DODD 
07s) LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR CORP. 





Goshen, Indiana 


Get Ahead of Your 


Fly and Insect Problem 
with 















Electrified Screens 

















Electric screens 
for doors 

and 

windows 


Portable 


Insectocutors 


Kill pesky flies and insects the safe, mod- 
ern, automatic way — with efficient, eco- 
nomical Gardner electric traps and screens. 
Theyre time-tested, performance-proved .. . 
especially effective in barns, food process- 
ing plants, milk houses, homes, etc. Deliver 
years of trouble-free service. Cost just a 
few cents a month in current consumption. 
See your dealer or write for free illus- 
trated folder. 


Gardner Manufacturing Co. 


7854 Barstow St. Horicon, Wis. 


Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 























by H. H. Alp 


What Is Shade Worth? 


cents answer might be diffi- 

cult to figure, but one thing 
is certain, shade does have a dollar 
and cents value. 

Lately I came across a very good 
article on the value of shade; in 
fact, I am going to quote it in full 
in spite of the fact that it deals 
with hogs. Poultrymen as well as 
ali livestock producers need to be 
concerned with the need for shade. 

“Hot weather bothers most ani- 
mals. On the farm, it means less 
milk in the pail, fewer eggs in the 
nest. less meat on the livestock. 

“That’s why agricultural engi- 
neers in the Agricultural Research 
Service and cooperating State ex- 
periment stations, working together 
the last eight years, have studied 
different methods of reducing the 
heat load on animals in warm cli- 
mates. 

“An animal is constantly produc- 
ing heat. Even the switch of a tail, 
the beat of a heart, produces heat. 
So do other body functions, including 
growth and the making of milk and 
eggs. An animal turns into heat 
nearly a third of all the food it 
eats. 

“Many animals 


Piensa an exact dollar and 


(hogs, chickens, 


and European breeds of cattle) 
sweat little or none at all. So heat 
complicates their living. Their 


pulse rate slows and their blood 
shifts to the inside as natural air 
temperature increases. They pant, 
giving off body heat in water va- 
por. Air movement over the body 
surface releases some heat. More is 
lost in heat waves radiated by the 
body. 

“But the animal has more and 
more difficulty getting rid of body- 
generated heat with each increase 
in the natural air temperature. 
When the surrounding atmosphere 
goes above normal body tempera- 
ture, the animal absorbs heat from 
the surroundings. This heat must 
also be given off, mostly in water 
vapor from the lungs. 

“A heat-distressed animal eats 
less and naturally produces less. 

“Several ways of helping an ani- 
mal maintain its heat balance have 
been tested and found helpful. 
These include cool drinking water 
(65 degrees F.), sprays, air-cooled 
shelters. and several different types 
of shades. 

“At the California experiment 
station, agricultural engineers T. E. 
Bond and C. F. Kelly and livestock 
specialist N. R. Ittner found arti- 
ficial shades the most economical 
means of controlling radiation. 

“A shade, of course, does little 
to alter the air temperature, hu- 
midity. or the wind velocity under 
it, unless it happens to be closed 
on one or more sides. Main value 
of a shade is to shield the animal 
from the intense radiation of sun 
and sky. 

“The animal under a flat shade 
is still exposed to some radiation 
from the sky, as well as from the 
horizon, hot surrounding ground, 
and from shade material itself. It’s 
with this last (radiation from the 
shade material) that the engineers 
have recently concerned themselves. 
This is the only part of the radiant 
heat load that’s changed by alter- 


ing the material’s surface charac- 
teristics. 

“The engineers discovered that 
radiation from a flat metal shade 
is cut significantly by painting its 
top a reflective white and its un- 
derside black. This dark surface 
absorbs most of the radiation from 
the hot ground, thereby reducing 
the energy reflected back down on 
the animal. 

“In testing two portable shades 
painted this way, the engineers fur- 
ther found that the heat load was 
appreciably less when the shade 
was placed over green grass rather 
than dirt. The grass cover, though 
it reflects heat more readily than 
the dirt surface, is much lower in 
temperature and thus has less heat 
to give off. 

“A shade roofed with 4 to 6 inch- 
es of hay held between two layers 
ot woven-wire fencing has proved 
cooler than most other types. For 
one thing, the uneven character of 
the hay apparently acts as a black 
surface. Then, too, the hay prob- 
ably loses much of its heat in the 
passage of air over and through it. 
And the insulating value of the 
hay keeps the bottom surface from 
getting much heat by conduction 
from the top.” 


Air-Sac vs. Management 


Air-sac infection in poultry has 
been quite a troublesome problem 
in many areas, so much so that 
special conferences have been held 
to determine control measures. 

At a recent meeting of poultry 
disease specialists held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., there was general 
agreement that the best approach 
to controlling air-sac infection is 


through improved management 
and prevention of other poultry 
infections. 


Investigations show that pleuro- 
pneumonia-like organisms found in 
air-sac, chronic respiratory disease, 
and turkey sinusitis are difficult 
to disting:tish apart. Also, that the 
severity of air-sac is greater when 
poultry is subject to other disease; 
or when exposed to poor manage- 


ment practices, such as _ over- 
crowding, faulty ventilation, and 
the like. 


Orce again we can say, with em- 
phasis, good husbandry and man- 
agement cannot be replaced by 
gadgets, equipment, wonder drugs, 
and feeds. 
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| Home €" 
Canning ' So / 
| Topics 
} Pr. lucina, Ball, 


IMAGINE—A QUART OF 
HOME-CANNED TOMATO 
JUICE, MADE FROM HOME- 
GROWN TOMATOES, costs about 
the same as a package of gum! Gov- 
ernment estimates show tomatoes, 
for a ae of juice, cost about 2¢ to 
grow—and the cost of 
per heat and closure is 

ut 3¢ a jar (figuring 
jar-life at 8 years). 
Approximately 5¢, fora 
quart of home-canned 
tomato juice seasoned 
to your own taste! 












Good for Keeps! 
When you use the 
Ball Dome Lid, you 
get the extra protection of 
a cream-white ENAMEL 
lining —a_clean-looking 
inner surface that resists food acids. 
And Ball DoMeE-sealing is sure—you 
see it: Dome down, jar sealed. 





Tempting Tomato Juice Cocktail 
5 qts. chopped tomatoes 2 sprigs parsley 
Ye cup chopped celery 1 tbsp. sugar 
2 tbsp. chopped onions 1 tbsp. Worcestershire sauce 
Ye small bay leaf 4 tbsp. lemon juice 
Salt and Tabasco sauce to taste 

Wash, drain, core, chop and measure 
firm red-ripe tomatoes. Wash, chop 
and measure celery and onion. Add 
everything except lemon juice, salt 
and Tabasco sauce to tomatoes. 
Cook slowly until tomatoes are soft. 
Press through fine sieve. Add lemon 
juice (or vinegar to suit taste), also 
salt and Tabasco sauce. Re-heat 
juice to boiling. Pour, hot, into hot 

all Jars. Process 15 minutes in 
boiling-water bath. 


On the Record 


Over four generations have 
referred Ball Mason Jars 
cause they’re made espe- 
cially for home canning. 
Shaped for space-saving; 
non-slip ribs. 


Ball Blue Book Shows the Way 


Luscious tomato puree or tomato 
preserves mean better menu variety 
year-round! These recipes—among 
the 300 for fruits, veg- 
etables and relishes 
—are in the illus- 
trated Ball Blue 
Book of Home Can- 
ning and Freezing. 
Send 25¢ (coin) to: 
BALL BLUE BOOK 
Dep. HD824 Munsie, Ind. 


© tose 2 
Or. BF08. 00 


CAN WITH 
CONFIDENCE 
++» CAN WITH 































use engine power 
to pump up tires 
sary the easy way 
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The Enginair Tire Pump and Gauge ends 

pee A "2.5 problems forever—Pumps 

oom eogU'eut LE ~_ air at pressures up to 

omplete with gauge and 

‘s ties of i jone-lestine flexibie hose. ~~ 
teed two years—millions in use 


2. t gngine—tet it idle. Attach hose to 


3. Read ‘ able gauge. Pum title 
ENGINAIR TIRE PUMP & GAUGE $574 


At your dealers or direct from Postpaid 


G. H. MEISER & CO. (Est. 1906 





332 E MARQUETTE ROAD . CHICAGO 
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DAIRY FARM HOME 


Can What You C 


Every vear 80 per cent of our rural 
homemakers do home canning. Why? 
For economy, convenience, security, 


and the satisfaction of accomplishment. 


by Marian Pike 


AN what you can and you will 
not be alone. Approximately 
20 million homemakers are 


thriftily putting up home-grown 
fruits and vegetables every year. In 
rural areas, 80 per cent are home 
canners 

You have many reasons for can- 
ning: chief among them is economy. 
To give you an idea of how much 
a quart of home canned tomatoes 
cost you, figure that jars usually 
last about eight years Counting 
the cost of the closures for that 
time as well as the initial cost of 
the jar, it amounts to about 3 
cents a year 


It is estimated that it costs about 


25 cents a bushel to raise tomatoes 


in a home garden. A bushel of to- 
matoes averages a yield of 14 
quarts of juice. That's less than 2 
cents a quart. Added to the basic 


cost of 3 cents per jar, you have a 
cost of 5 cents per quart for toma- 


to juice, not including heat and 
labor. But it is still economy 
If you can buy produce right, you 


can make substantial savings either 
canning. This year I 
and froze them 
one-fifth what I 
cost me to 
I was well 


freezing or 
bought pineapples 
for one-fourth to 
figured it would have 
buy the frozen product 


satisfied that I was paid for my 
time and effort. In this particular 
case what it amounts to is that 


because of the economy we will be 
enjoying this nufritious Welicacy far 
oftener than had I bought it com- 
pletely prepared 

Convenience is another reason for 





home canning. It provides a handy 
supply, ready to serve at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Home canning assures 
security, too, a “hedge’’ against low 


prices for the farm harvest 

There is a_ strong instinct in 
homemakers which makes us ac- 
tually like to save—to preserve 
fruits and: vegetables grown at 
home rather than let them go to 
waste. Some families like the flavor 


of home-canned foods; some have 
special seasonings they enjoy which 


cannot be purchased. Some have 
special recipes, unusual favorites 
handed down from generation to 


generation; especially true for 
pickles and relishes 

Some of us are old-fashioned 
enough to think that home canning 


is a good family activity, especially 


when it is tied in with a home 
gardening project. 

Well-run homes today rely on 
both canning and freezing. They 
supplement each other. When the 
freezer is full, we can the vege- 


tables and fruits which could have 
been frozen, but the tomato, not 


adaptable for home freezing, is al- 
ways home canned ’ 
Many of us can with gifts in 


mind, which have the true personal 
touch. Some of us really like to do 
it, enjoying it as another sort of 
hobby. But all of us who can, 
whether we compete for awards, or 
to gain the approval of family and 
friends, or just take a lot of pride 
in seeing the fruits of our efforts, 
find a real satisfaction in our ac- 
complishment. 


Peach Jam 
4 cups prepared fruit 
5 cups sugar 
1 24, ounce box powdered 
fruit pectin 


To prepare fruit. Peel and pit 
about 4 pounds fully ripe peaches. 
Crush thoroughly or grind. Measure 
4 cups into a large saucepan. 

To make the jam. Measure sugar 
and set aside. Add powdered fruit 
pectin to fruit in saucepan and mix 
well. Place over high heat and stir 
until mixture comes to a hard boil. 
At once stir in sugar. Bring to a 
full rolling boil and boil hard 1 
minute, stirring constantly. Remove 
from heat. Skim off foam with 
metal spoon. Then stir and skim 
by turns for 5 minutes to cool 
Slightly and to prevent floating 
fruit. Ladle quickly into sterilized 
glasses. Cover jam at once with % 
of an inch hot paraffin. 

Peach Conserve 
7 cups chopped peaches 
1 orange 
5 cups sugar 
4 
2 
2 


teaspoon salt 
teaspoon ginger 
cup blanched almonds 

Wash, drain, scald, peel, chop, 
and measure peaches. Grate orange 
peel; chop pulp and add to peaches. 
Boil 20 minutes. Add sugar, salt, 
ginger. Boil until thick, stirring and 
watching carefully for scorching. 
Add nuts about 5 minutes before 
removing from heat. Pour, boiling 
hot, into hot sterilized jars; seal at 
once. 


Peach Butter 
12 cups peach pulp 
6 to 8 cups sugar 

Wash, scald, pit, and peel ripe 
peaches. Cook until soft. If needed, 
add water to prevent sticking. Press 
through sieve or food mill. Meas- 
ure. Add sugar. Boil until thick. 
Pour, hot, into jars. Process pints 
and quarts 10 minutes in boiling 
water bath. 

Spiced? If you like peach butter 
spiced, add ginger, nutmeg, or other 
spices to suit taste, just before pour- 
ing into jars. 


Grape Butter 


1 gallon grapes 

8 cups sugar 
\% cup vinegar 

1 tablespoon allspice 


Wash, drain, stem, and measure 
grapes. Press to separate pulp from 
skins. Chop skins. Boil 20 minutes 
in just enough water to prevent 
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sticking. Cook pulp, without water, 


until soft. Press through sieve or 
food mill. Mix pulp, skins, sugar, 
vinegar, spice. Boil almost to jelly- 
ing point. (Dip a spoon into the 


boiling sirup. Tilt spoon sideways 
until sirup runs out. When jellying 
point is reached, the last two drops 
will run together and flake or sheet 
off the spoon.) 

Pour hot into hot jars. Process 
pints and quarts 10 minutes in boil- 
ing water bath. 


Grape Juice Number 1 

Wash, stem, crush, and measure 
fresh, firm-ripe grapes. Add 1 cup 
water to each gallon crushed grapes. 
Heat 10 minutes at simmering. 
(Boiling develops a poor flavor.) 
Strain through four layers of cheese- 
cloth. Let stand 24 hours in a cool 
place, preferably in_ refrigerator. 
Strain again. Add 1 or 2 cups sugar 
to each gallon juice. Reheat to 
simmering. Pour, hot, into hot jars. 
Process 30 minutes at simmering 
in hot water bath. 


Grape Juice Number 2 


Wash and stem fresh, firm, ripe 
grapes. Put 1 cup grapes into a hot 
quart jar. Add % to 1 cup sugar. 
Fill jar with boiling water. Process 
10 minutes in boiling water bath. 


Things to remember 
when canning .. . 


1. Read recipe. 

2. Get ready everything needed 
before preparing anything for can- 
ning. 

3. Use sound, fresh, firm, ripe 
produce; sort for size, color, and 
ripeness. 

4. Wash, rinse, and drain fruits 


and vegetables before removing 
hulls (caps), cores, pits, seed, or 
skins. 


5. Waste no time between steps 
in preparing, packing, and process- 
ing. 

6. Prepare and pack only enough 
jars for one canner load at a time. 

7. Remove air bubbles before clos- 
ing jar for processing. 

8. When measuring, use standard 
8-ounce cup. There are 2 cups in 1 
pint, 4 cups in 1 quart and 16 cups 
in 1 gallon. 

9. Processing times given in reci- 
pes are usually for quarts, pints, 
and half-pints at sea level to 1,000 
feet above. Generally § speaking, 
when processing time is 20 minutes 
or less, add 1 minute for each 1,000 
feet above sea level. If time is more 
than 20 minutes, add 2 minutes for 
each extra 1,000 feet. THE END 
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From Day to Day 


‘ by Lois J. Hurley 


HEN you read this, I hope 

it will be a nice, hot, dry 

summery day. As I write 
it, we slush along from day to day; 
the mud hardly dries from one del- 
uge before there comes another and 
from such black, angry skies that 
I think surely this one will sweep 
all before it. 

I've headed for the southwest 
corner of the basement several 
times this summer, but have never 
actually gotten there. One day last 
week, I held Kathy tight by the 
hand in the lower hall, ready to 
leap up or down, as_ indicated, 
watching the tree tops through the 
back door as they did whipping 
round and round gyrations, twister- 
style. 

* + 7 

About all I can report on dog- 
raising at this stage, is that you 
can’t let a puppies’ tricks wind you 
around his little front paw, or a 
few days of good behavior lull you 
into any false sense of security. 

At 3'4 months (this writing) 
Freckles has put us through just 
about every page of the book, I 
think. He has chewed through two 
leashes, the rockers on a porch 
chair, the collar and sleeve pieces 
of a pattern I was using to make 
a dress; every sock of Kathy’s that 
he can get hold of, nylons, numer- 
ous clothespins, and every bone we 
give him disappears completely! 
So far he’s digested everything with 
no discomforts or complications. 

His pedigree name is registered 
as Kathleen’s Buff Companion but 
guess Who his partner really is. 
Mother, of course, whether she 
wants to be or not. Other dog-own- 
ing friends tell me that this is 
normal; you get the pet for the 
children and mother takes care 
of it. 

~ iad > 

Pillows are likely to get a bit 
sweat-soured during the hot sum- 
mer nights and we've long known 
that we could, with careful han- 
dling, wash feather pillows. Foam 
rubber pillows may be successfully 
washed, also, according to our state 
home management specialist. 

You can use either regular or 
automatic washing machine and 
dry in automatic dryer or open air. 
Read washing instructions on pil- 
low labels, carefully, and wash with 
the covers on. Open the zipper 
about an inch and pin it in place. 
Foam rubber is likely to tear when 
wet if not thus protected. 

Wash two pillows at a time for 
even balance. Use a _ detergent 
made for washing fine things. Put 
the pillows in to soak for one min- 
ute: then wash for one minute, 
turning over once. Then rinse for 

















“Why can’t you bark to go ott, 
like other dogs!” 


one minute. (Most automatic wash- 
er controls allow .manual changes 
for timing.) 

In a spin-tiry machine, let spin 
full cycle. If dried in an automatic 
heater, set on medium heat as too 
high a temperature will turn the 
rubber yellow. 

* * . 

By late August in all parts of the 
country, gardens have come to full 
maturity and vegetables are plenti- 
ful everywhere. Cook them cor- 
rectly for fresh flavor and full food 
value, suggest our nutrition spe- 
cialists. 

Cook in a small amount of wa- 
ter; most greens cook in only the 
water that clings to the leaves from 
washing. If you use too much wa- 
ter, you just dissolve food nutri- 
ents and drain them down the sink. 
Start vegetables in boiling water 
and cook just till fork-tender. 

Leave the cover off the kettle 
for the first few minutes of cook- 
ing green vegetables and the color 
will stay brighter. For strong-fla- 
vored vegetables like cauliflower, 
broccoli, or cabbage, leave the cov- 
er off during entire cooking period 
and you'll have less odor in the 
house. 

Here’s a recommended way to 
cook vegetables for good nutrition 
and fine flavor: Shred finely or 
slice thinly into a wide flat-bot- 
tomed pan in which you have melt- 
ed a couple of tablespoons of drip- 
pings or butter. Season with salt 
and pepper; cover and let steam a 
few minutes or till tender. Stir or 
shake frequently to keep from 
sticking. 

Don’t forget milk for mid-sum- 
mer drinks, Many good things com- 
bine to turn out flavored milk and 
milk shakes that will be enjoyed 
by grown-ups as well as the chil- 
dren. : 

A tablespoon of chocolate, maple 
syrup, or molasses added to a glass 
of milk makes an enjoyable drink. 
Add a dash of salt and stir well. 
Flavor milk with grape, orange, or 
lemon juice and add a scoop of ice 
cream for a cooling float. A sprin- 
kle of cinnamon or nutmeg gives an 
extra dash of flavor. 


The makings of milk shakes may 
be kept on hand in the refrigerator. 
Scald two cups of milk; beat two 
egg yolks; add a fourth of a cup of 
sugar and a dash of salt. Pour the 
hot milk slowly into the egg mix- 
ture and cook in double boiler till 
it coats the spoon. 

Before serving, fold in beaten egg 
whites, a half-teaspoon of vanilla 
and a scoop of ice cream, if desired. 

. . * 


Sweet corn and snap beans, to- 
matoes, apples, and what-have-you 
are marching into canning jar and 
freezer these late August days. 
Like squirrels, we are storing away 
nature’s bounty for our family’s 
winter food. Hardly any time to 
see the beauty around us, in this 
lush, fruitful month, but Edgar 
Guest has painted a picture for us 
in words we can memorize and say 
to ourselves as we keep up the busy 
pace: 

“Down the lanes of August, with blos- 
soms at our feet, 

Rich with gold and scarlet, dripping 
honey sweet; 

Rich or poor, no matter, here are splen- 
dors spread. 

Down the lanes of August, for all who 
wish to tread.” 











the way down 


rics. Sizes are 





2014. Topper can hove 
one button of neckline or all 
the front. 
Shaped pockets or patch 
squore pockets. 
plaids, checks, or plain fab- 

10 to 40. 
Size 16: One-button 
es shown, 2% yards 54-inch. 








2707. One of the most valv- 
able additions to any wardrobe 
is this easy jumper and blouse 
combinat.on. Sizes are {2 to 44 
Size 18: Jumper, 2% yords of 
54-inch. Blouse with three-quar- 


2707 


Sew in 


topper 
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sleeves tokes 2% yords 35- 
material. 


3019. Especially de- 
signed for the shorter, 
fuller figure, this dress 
hes V-neck with oa collar 
and short or three-quarter 
sleeves. Sizes are 14% 
to 244%. Size 16%: Dress 
with short sleeves requires 
4%, yards of 39-inch fab- 
ric. 


2599. An ensemble re- 
quiring ca minimum of 
fabric, yet having the 
perfect schoolgirl know- 
how. Flared princess 
jumper, buttoned bolero- 
jacket, and Peter Pan col- 
lared blouse. Sizes are 2 
to 8. Size 4: 
ond bolero, 1% yards 
54-inch. Blouse, % of ao 
yord 35-inch. 


2720. Make this dress 
in @ single day. No col- 
lor or sleeves to make 
(they're cut-in-one with 
dress front.) Sizes 10 to 
20. Size 16: 4'% yords 35- 
inch or 4 yords 39-inch. 


446. Four 6-inch lily 
clusters, eight t-inch blos- 
soms in soft orange, and 
brown multi-color troans- 
fers to iron directly in 
color onto summer table 
mots, guest towels, 
aprons, dress pockets, 
scorves, etc. Complete 
instructions included 


2708. Useful uncivt- 
fered skirt and two wes- 
kit tops. (These belted 
weskits are the kind that 
give the new middy look 
over pleated skirts, too.) 
Sizes are 10 to 20. Size 
16: Skirt and V-neck 
weskit, 2% yords 54-inch. 

re neck weskit, 2 
yords 39-inch. 
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SIMPLE EXHIBITS such as this tell the story. Keep them simple so 
they will catch and hold the attention of those who pass by your booth. 
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A COMPLEX EXHIBIT as shown here tries to tell the passerby 
He becomes disinterested before he grasps all details. 


Ideas for Your 4-H Exhibit 


provide opportunities to “sell” your club and 


XHIBIT season is just ahead! Time to 
EB tell friends and* neighbors about 4-H 

club work through booths at achieve- 
ment days or county fairs, or by using dis- 
plays in local store windows. 

Some basic rules to keep in mind while 
planning your exhibit are: 

1. Choose a theme and stick to it. 

Keep it simple. 
Don’t start working on how to do it un- 
til you decide what to do. 

Assuming that the display will be on some 
phase of 4-H club work, where do you go 
from there? A good start might be to out- 
line on paper the things which you hope to 
accomplish. Here’s a suggested breakdown: 

1. Who will be your audience? 

2. What is the definite subject and purpose 
of the exhibit? 

3. How will you gain attention and hold 
interest? 

4. What type of exhibit can you set up? 

5. What materials wil! be required? 

Let’s consider these one at a time. 

Your audience is of prime importance be- 
cause the content of the exhibit must be 
slanted to those who view it. A general ex- 
planation of 4-H work, for example, is un- 
suitable for extension or 4-H folk, but it 
could be of great interest to those not 
familiar with the program. 

A hog-feeding program developed by your 
club might be of great interest to a farm 
group, but of little value to city people un- 
less you also explain how it provides more 
and better pork chops at lower prices. So 
figure out who will see the exhibit; then 
choose a part of your work that is of interest 
to that group. 

Once you know who will see your display, 
determine definitely what you want to show 
or tell them; select the idea you wish them 


2. 
3. 
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to carry away. It may be that you are simply 
giving a view of the value of club work or 
the achievements of your club, or you may 
decide that your club has developed a prac- 
tice the viewing group should adopt. So se- 
lect a subject (just one idea) which can be 
explained in a simple, catchy statement that 
becomes the central theme for your exhibit. 

Now that the question of what to do has 
been settled, it’s time to take a look at the 
“how.” 


Hold interest... 


Holding interest and what materials are 
required will be discussed as we look at pos- 
sibilities for types of exhibits. Literature dis- 
tributed by the Ohio Extension Service makes 
these suggestions as to types: 

1. Contrast, such as showing proper and 
improper methods. 

2. Concealed exhibit, in which the main 
feature is hidden so the viewer must go out 
of his way to see it. 

3. Mural type, in which the painted back- 
ground looks like a continuation of the ob- 
jects in ¥ront. 

4. Miniatures or photographs of objects 
too large for the exhibit. 

5. Exaggerated or enlarged objects. 

6. A method demonstration exhibit. 

7. Audience participation type — tests or 
other gimmicks. 

Suggestions that will be helpful in making 
these can be secured from Farm Youth Ac- 
tivities Information Services Department, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., P. O. Box 2278, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. Ask for “You 
Make 'Em.” 

One of these suggestions may ring a bell 
with you right away, but if the ideas still 
need mulling over, ask yourself a few ques- 
tions. 

Can you do something in the exhibit? Have 


Fair booths, window displays, and many other “visuals” 


its work. 


you a short demonstration, one which will 
appeal to a group and can be easily heard 
and understood? It must be short. Ten min- 
utes is the maximum; two minutes is better. 

Have you objects to show? Canned goods 
or garments, craft items or garden produce? 
And you might take a tip from those who 
found that no one stopped to look at piles 
of vegetables, but everyone stopped when a 
pumpkin-headed vegetable man occupied the 
booth. 

Are there models to display? Model house 
and yard, or rooms, or machinery which will 
help explain the theme you have picked? 

Will photos be effective? Remember here 
that size is important; depending on how 
close the viewers can get, the picture should 
be at least 8 x 10 inches, and preferably 
larger than that. 

A suggestion from the Girl Scouts may be 
timely. They advocate that clubs keep an 
“Exhibit Treasure Chest.’’ Whether it is a 
trunk, box, closet, or just a few folders, file 
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things that your club may use 
later, like calendar pictures, flags, 
or special pictures of foods or,other 
pertinent items. 

There are cut-outs of emblems 
that can be put away, dolls or pa- 
per dolls, maps, pictures, etc. Don't 
overlook the good exhibit possibili- 
ties of 4-H shopper items; maybe 
their circulars could be a part of 
your treasure chest. 

Consider the items on the list of 
possible exhibits this way; discuss 
what you might be able to do with 
each. When you finally choose the 
display method you will use, draw 
a diagram of it. 


Check space for exhibit . . . 


This means finding out the booth 
sizes and limitations at your fair 
or determining how large a show 
window or other space is available. 

While you're doing that, check 
with your extension agents on the 
score card to be used in judging. 
There may be some _ suggestions 
there that would otherwise be over- 
looked, and sometimes the local 
rules will help you determine just 
what you wish to do. 

One state has these divisions and 
percentage points on their score 
card: 

Power to attract attention 

dea 15 points 
Power to arouse and hold 

interest of viewers 20 points 
Extent to which exhibit 

creates desire to adopt 

practice 

Extent to which exhibit 
brings about decision to 
act 20 points 

Success of practice in coun- 
ty or community 

General appearance, at- 
tractiveness, arrange- 
ment, neatness 15 points 

So diagram the booth to scale. 
Make the back panel or middle of 
the booth the center of interest 
that carries the main message. 
This will be the big idea that makes 
the booth worth while, but it must 
be expressed simply so a passer-by 
can get the idea in the time it 
takes to pass the booth. Material 
that is more detailed but will be of 
interest to folks who really want 
to learn about your subject can oc- 
cupy places of lesser importance, 
such as the sides of the booth. 

While diagramming, plan the en- 
tire booth — sides, too. At all 
costs, avoid clutter. 


20 points 


10 points 


Keep lettering neat .. . 


Have one person do all the let- 
tering, preferably with simple, 
clear block letters. Do not use all 
capitals crowded close together. 
They are hard to read, as are let- 
ters with thin and thick lines. 

Do not use drab colors, but don’t 
use bright ones that clash either. 
Check the colors under the light in 
the exhibit hall. Fluorescent light- 
ing sometimes plays funny tricks 
with colors, and a bright spotlight 
may wash some of them out. Study 
your color wheel for harmonious 
color tones. 

Statistics may be necessary, but 
use as few as possible. And make 
those clear. If you are telling 
about 85 per cent project comple- 
tions in your county, give a state 
or national figure so those unfa- 
miliar with club work will know 
whether you are doing a good job. 
If it’s the highest average ever 
achieved, say so. 

Fire laws may regulate the ma- 
terials you can use. Check them 
before building a highly flammable 
display. Use paint that will not 


burn. Make the exhibit of materi- 
als strong enough to do the job; 
tor example, don’t use heavy card- 


board without reinforcement if you 
expect the booth to stand for a. 
week. By the same token, if the 
exhibit is only for a day or so don’t 
go to unnecessary expense for per- 
manent materials. 

Every exhbit brings its own 
problems, so don’t be afraid to ask 
help from window dressers, exten- 
sion agents, or others in the com- 
munity who may be able to help. 
Go to these folks with your dia- 
gram, to get their help. Ask for 
constructive criticism from _ those 
able to assist. 

And last of all, this story is only 
a springboard for your own good 
ideas; go from this point to put up 
the best and most meaningful ex- 
hibits your club has ever had. 

THE END 


New York Forecast 


Declining milk prices and higher 
production are forecast for the last 
six months of 1954 by Dr. C. J. 
Blanford, Market Administrator of 
the New York metropolitan milk 
marketing area. 

Dr. Blanford expects the uniform 
milk prices to dairy farmers in the 
New York area to average 42 cents 
per hundredweight below the prices 
for the same 1953 period. On the 
other hand, the priccs handlers 
will pay for fluid milk (Class 1-A) 
will average 27 cents per hundred- 
weight under a year ago. Dairy 
farmers are paid a uniform price 
determined by the use made of all 
of their milk. Handlers pay for 
milk according to tke use they 
make of it. 

Milk production will continue at 
a high rate, the Administrator pre- 
dicted, and for the six-month span 
will average 4 per cent over last 
year. 

The decrease in the uniform 
farm prices will range from a low 
of 31 cents in July to a high of 59 
cents in November, according to 
the forecast. The estimated uni- 
form price for July is $3.65 per 
hundredweight, and for November, 
$4.32. The drop in fluid prices will 
range from 4 cents in July to an 
expected high of 42 cents in No- 
vember. The estimated fluid price 
for July is $4.84 per hundred- 
weight, and for November, $5.52. 

Dr. Blanford said he was issuing 
the forecast as a guide for the 
milk industry for the balance of 
the year. He stressed, however, 
that many of the factors determin- 
ing both milk production and pric- 
ing cannot now be known for a 
certainty and that there will likely 
be changes in his estimates as the 
factors do become known. 

His forecast in detail follows: 











Uniform prices 





Change from 


Month 1953 1954 1953 to 1954 





dollars per hundredweight 

















July 3.96 3.65 —.31 
August 4.26 3.92 —.34 
September 4.69 4.16 —.53 
October 4.51 4.19 —.32 
November 4.91 4.32 —.59 
December 4.56 4.10 —.46 
Average 4.48 4.06 —.42 
Class 1-A prices 

Change trom 

Month 1953 1954 1953 to 1954 
dollars per hundredweight 
July 4.88 4.84 —.04 
August 5.22 5.08 —.14 
September 5.55 5.25 —.30 
October 5.71 5.41 —.30 
November 5.94 5.52 — 43 
December 5.74 5.34 —.40 
Average 5.51 5.24 —.27 





ARE YOU ALL SET FOR 
eo 


You are, when you own a Badger Farm- 

Engineered Barn Cleaner. It's the easy way to 
turn hours of barn time into extra income hours 

That's why you'll find Badger Barn Cleaners on 
more and more dairy farms, large and small. 
From Coast to Coast, Badger is the choice of 
cost-conscious dairymen who 
demand the greatest calue— 
long life, low maintenance, 
and trouble-free performance. 







FARM -ENGINEERED 
BarnCleaner 


Better ACT NOW! Don’t get caught in the 
last minufe rush to beat the cows in from 
pasture! Your nearby Badger Specialist can 
give you prompt attention now, lay out a plan 
to fit your barn and get all set for an casy winter. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 









BADGER LEADERSHIP AND SPECIALIZATION 


give you the best —save you the most/ 
@ Badger is ENGINEERED by barn 
cleaner specialists—in the heart of America’s 
Dairyland, in co-operation with hundreds 
of practical dairymen, right on the farm. 
@ Badger is BUILT by barn cleaner spe- 
cialists—by America’s leading independent 
barn cleaner manufacturer. 

@ Badger is REPRESENTED by barn 
cleaner specialists—by men “= to lay 
out, install end service Badger Barn Cleaners. 


AT YOUR STATE FAIR... 
Talk with a Badger Specialist! Find 
out about new Badger features, and 
new Badger Easy Payment Plan. 














BADGER NORTHLAND, INC. 
Dept. BH-100, Kaukauna, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: Please send me... 

] Uteroture on Barn Cleaner model for 


Nome of nearest Badger Specialist, so 
| can ask him about new Badger features 
and new Badger Easy Payment Plan. 
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Town State. ....++ | 
| THERE'S A BADGER TO FIT EVERY FARM! 














LemmeeHastings, Nebraska — Manufact + 
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NEW WESTERN BEAR CAT 


Combination spring tooth harrow, sprocket 
packer, mulcher, and seeder. Pulverizes and 
packs finest of seed beds, then evenly, ac- 
curately sows any seed. Al! in one operation! 
Pays for itself in saving seed, especially Ai- 
falfa, Clover, or any Grass Seed, sown mixed 
or separately from one seed box. 

Seed drops ahead of rear roller section and is 
pressed firmly into soil by both Packer and 
Mulcher wheels. Leaves surface mulch with- 
out grooves. Great help in preventing wash- 
ing. crusting, and blowing, Holds the miois- 
ture. Seeder mounted or removed quickly. Seed 
Bed Maker and Seeder available as combina- 
tion, or each separately. Write for full details. 


also a BEAR CAT 
Tractor Hoist 


Better than a Hired Man 





The handiest and most practical lift you 
have ever seen or used for dumping corn or 
grain wagons, unloading and loading ma- 
chinery, pulling out fence posts, stretching 
wire, lifting heavy objects, and a thousand 
and one other farm jobs. Simple in construc- 
tion, quick to attach and detach. For trac- 
tors equipped with hydraulic pumps. Light 
in weight, leave on tractor. Does not inter- 
fere with take-off drive or hitch. 


For full information about 
either Bear Cat product de- 
scribed here and name of 
dealer nearest you — Write 
ame us today. No Obligation. 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO., Dept. 712-26 

















GALVANIZED , 


PORTABLE 
Big20” 
Trough 






Biggest elevator value money can buy 
Giant 20” trough. Greatest capacity. 
Amazing low price. Galvanized steel sec- 
tions. Heavy duty double steel chain. 
Roller bearings throughout. 8’ or 10’ tilt- 
ing conveyor (hopper or bale chute op- 
tional). Also heavy duty and junior port- 
able models 
Write for FREE catalog and prices today! 


MEVER MFG. CO. 


BOX 1963 MORTON, ILLINOIS 





erate nee one eee 
XBuild the best Electric fence 
4 RED SNAP'R insulators 
@ No tie wire needed 


®@ Works on all types 
posts and fasteners 










strong molded 
red plastic; will 
last for years. 
Saves—Time-Work-Money 
Sendfortree sample, information A 
NORTH CENTRAL PLASTICS, Inc. 


¥ Eliendale, Minnesota 


PRESSES SOS SS FOSS > 


Buy from HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
advertisers . . . They are reliable. 
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MILK PRODUCTION 

COSTS CUT with 
KNOWLES PORTABLE 
STOCK WATERER 


Keep volume up in 20% In 
crease t yield has beer realized by users 
Total f ur is more than made up in 
f year of use 

KNOWLES Waterers are available 
gal. 4 bow! and 940 gal. 6 bow! sizes 

Waterers are m ted on juality four 
wheel gear. Wheels are equippe “ with Timken 
bearing 

Rither 15” or 16” whee 

Tires are furnished as extra 


For turther intermation contact: 


Knowles Manufacturing Company 


GLENBEULAH, WISCONSIN 


het weather 


in 750 


* are standard 
equipment 














Send for FREE crib prappstate 
with list materials. Also b.ieva- 
tor catalog—shows 8 styles 
MEYER FARM ELEVATORS 
CUP AND PORTABLE 


Write a your erib “proble: enw yo 
Di perches lnteress sjum BUCKET of PORTABLE 
ostal beinon PRES ent 


HE MEYER MFG. eo. “ber 263, MORTON, "uL. 


HOOF ROT?’ ). 


CANKER — THRUSH 











A powerful, penetrating 
antiseptic tor stubborn 
hoof con ns, fungus 
infections “Es asy toappl 
pour it on. 12 of. bottle 


$1.00 at your de aler’s, 
by mail postpaid 


it. W. Naylor Co., Morris 11, WY. 
“YOUR ADVICE SAVED ME" 


Thus a dirt farmer expressed his thanks for 
the help obtained from the DOANE AGRI 
CULTURAL DIGEST and ite twice-monthly 
supplements, which keep it up to date. Prac- 
tical advice on when to sell and buy, chances 
for prof r loss from farm enterprises, tax 

attersa, ets Write for FREE Sample Sup 

ts. Doane Agricultural Service, tnc., 

Box 136, 5142 Delmar Bivd., St. Louls 8, Mo. 

















Finest Milker Inflations 
AND OTHER RUBBER PARTS 
for All Milking Machines 
See Your Red Stor Dealer or Write 


RED STAR DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 
SAUK CITY WISCONSIN 














Is your subscription running out? 
Renew now! Five full years only $3.00. 


SELF 
FEEDING 
HAY 


Eliminate carting hay 
to the cow! With the 
Martin Self-Feeding 
Haymaker the cows go 
to the hay and help 
themselves to the high- 
est quality hay—cafe- 
teria style. 















WRITE FOR 
FACTS NOW! 


MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION . 
4105 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohic 


Please send me FREE literature on 
Self-Feeding Haymoker [_) Silo [_) Cribs (1) Bins 





Nene... —— 


Add. 











Save Steps in Your Dairy Barn 


(Continved from page 737) 


be used as a holding area as well. 
New construction would provide 
ample space for the resting or 
loafing area. 


Arrange buildings 
and equipment. . 


It was planned that the milking 
parlor would be located along the 
south wall with the pit being dug 
in the area of the old cross alley. 
This kept the distance from milk- 
ing area to milk house at a mini- 
mum without major structural 
changes and without relocating the 
milk house. 

Directly adjacent to the north 
wall of the milk parlor are two 
large calf pens, located so that 
they are close to hay, grain, wa- 
ter, and milk. 

From the milking parlor and ex- 
tending beyond the north wall of 
the old barn, a central feed alley 
was constructed. This was made 
7 feet wide because it was not 
feasible to remove the large load 
bearing columns. The bunk is long 
enough so that 32 to 34 head of 
cows may eat at one time. 

To allow ample space for resting 
area and straw storage for an ex- 
panded herd, a two story “lean- 
to” structure was added to the 
west and north sides. The resting 
area of 1,920 square feet is suffi- 
cient for about 32 cows. An addi- 
tional 300 square feet were al- 
lotted in one portion of this area 
for the herd bull and for a ma- 
ternity pen. Nearly all of the new 
lumber used in this construction 
was from native timber. This 
helped keep costs to @ minimum. 


Store feed and bedding . . . 


The grain flows by gravity from 
a large bin above the milking par- 
lor to a smaller bin located in the 
milking parlor. Grain is then 
weighed out in a bucket and fed 
to each cow in accordance with 
her production. 

The chopped hay, which is mow 
cured and of high quality, is stored 
directly over the point of use. It 
may be pushed down either of two 
chutes and easily distributed in 
the wide feed bunk below. 

The straw is stored over the 
resting area where it is merely 
pushed down any one of five 
chutes made for this purpose. Saw- 
dust is sometimes used as bed- 
ding. Corn and hay silage is en- 
siled in a rather old structure to 
the east of the barn. A new silo, 
to be constructed in the near fu- 
ture, will be located north of the 
barn so that it is directly in line 
with the central feeding alley. 


Use of equipment. . 


In addition to electric milking 
equipment, another labor saver is 
the three horsepower auger-type 
silo unloader which “throws” the 
silage down, at the rate of 2,500 
pounds per hour. Careful planning 
allowed this motor to be served 
from the same 230-volt electrical 
outlet that serves the five horse- 
power hay-dryer motor. 

To transport the ensilage from 
the silo, Meier uses a home made 
feed cart which rides on the litter 
carrier track that he retained from 
the old barn. Both sides on the 
cart swing upwards and the en- 
silage rolls out rapidly to the 
bunk. 

Because of a weak well, the wa- 
ter is under pressure in the home 
only. In most of the other farm 
buildings and lots, water flows to 


waterers by gravity from a cistern. 
Water in the remodeled barn is 
pumped directly from the well to 
a large stock tank by means of a 
force pump. All cows and calves 
are watered from this tank. But 
because it is impossible to tip this 
tank, a small labor saving rotary 
pump is used to drain the tank 
periodically for sanitary purposes. 


Time and labor saved ... 


One year after the first study, 
a second time and motion study 
was made in March of 1953. It 
then took 6 hours and 10 minutes 
to do all milking and feeding 
chores. The operator walked 7,- 
964 feet per day to handle 20 
milking cows. This compares with 
6 hours and 38 minutes and 13,- 
812 feet when caring for only 15 
milking cows in the stanchion barn 
in 1952. 

When the above data are fig- 
ured on a per cow per day basis, 
this study shows that the time 
used for milking and feeding was 
reduced from 26.5 minutes in 1952 
to 18.5 minutes in 1953. Travel 
was reduced from 920 feet in 
1952 to 400 feet in 1953. Simi- 
larly, for the cleaning and bedding 
operations time requirements were 
reduced from 4.5 minutes to 05 
minutes and from 11 feet to 4 feet 
per cow per day. These figures 
represent a 39 per cent saving in 
time and a 56 per cent saving 
in travel. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that cream was sold in 1952 
while whole milk was sold in 
1953. The milk house was in the 
same location both years. 

Further analysis of the data ob- 
tained by the engineers shows that 
25 minutes were spent in carrying 
milk and separating compared to 
11 minutes for carrying and pour- 
ing a larger quantity into cans in 
1953. Similarly, 37 minutes were 
spent in washing milking equip- 
ment in 1952 while only 24 min- 
utes were used to perform this 
job in 1953. 

By using the silo unloader and 
ensilage cart in 1953 the time for 
feeding silage was cut in half (from 
40 minutes to 20 minutes), even 
when 25 per cent more animals 
were being fed. No attendant was 
necessary while the silage was be- 
ing “thrown” down. 

The time required for feeding 
hay was reduced from 15 to 11.5 
minutes per day. 

The cleaning and bedding time 
was reduced from 42 minutes in 
1952 to 27 minutes per day in 
1953. The 42 minutes did not in- 
clude time for hauling manure to 
the field but it did include loading 
the spreader. Likewise, the 27 
minutes included only that amount 
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“Next time slow down for a cattle 
crossing.” 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


of time needed to wash and hose 
down the milking parlor and bed 
the loafing area. It did not include 
loading the spreaders. However, 
the loafing area, the bull and ma- 
ternity pens, the calf pens, and 
the feeding area can all be cleaned 
with the use of mechanical op- 
erated equipment. 

Although the amount of time 
and labor needed to take care of 
each cow has been reduced sub- 
stantially, Loraine Meier would be 
the first to admit that further 
reductions can*be made. But he’s 
doing it one step at a time, and 
when a good Grade A market is 
developed in the area, it is planned 
that a new milk house will be 
built adjacent to the milk parlor. 
A pipe-line milker is also planned 
to be installed at that time. This 
combination will save many more 
steps. 

A new well with an automatic 
pressure water system, grain 
metering devices for feeding each 
cow the proper ration, grain blow- 
ers to move grain from crib to 
bin over parlor, etc., are a few 
of the additional ways that time 
and labor will be reduced. 


Make a time 
and motion study... 


In order to make most efficient 
use of your time, it is important 
that you make a critical analysis 
of your present chore operations. 
The first step is to make a scaled 
drawing of your building arranze- 
ment and working areas indicating 
with a pin or nail each point 
within the structure that you'll 
be visiting. (As an example one 
pin located at a stanchion would 
represent a cow and a string to 
that pin would represent a trip to 
that cow, perhaps to put on the 
milker.) Next, have someone re- 
cord the time it takes the operator 
to do each operation. At the same 
time a written record should be 
made of all steps taken, so that 
these can later be traced on. the 
drawing. The total length of 
string multiplied by the scale 
factor will then give the total 
number of feet traveled. 

When you determine the time 
and travel necessary for each dav’s 
chore operations, you'll probably 
want to make some changes in 
building arrangement and equip- 
ment that will save time and la- 
bor, as well as make the work 
easier. When you make _ these 
changes be sure to utilize labor 
saving equipment as much as pos- 
sible. A few of the devices that 
will save much labor (and time) 
are movable self-feeding mangers, 
autom*tic feed-bunk conveyors, 
horizontal and vertical drag and 
auger conveyors, automatic feed 
blenders and grinders, feed cart 
on overhead track, and gravity 
grain chutes. 

After you decide on a possible 
solution to your chore problems, 
make some visits to farms where 
similar systems are in operation. 
A few days spent in visiting well 
planned and managed systems will 
pay big dividends later. And if 
additional help is needed, the coun- 
ty extension agent or vocational 
agricultural instructor can be con- 
sulted. 


Last but not least, it is ex- 
tremely important that a work 
routine is developed for each job; 
one that not only makes the work 
easier but one that makes every 
minute and every step count. Then 
put the “saved” minutes and steps 
to work by handling a few more 
units of livestock. For more pro- 
duction per man hour means more 
profit per year for you. THE END 








CIAL OPPORTUNITIE 


=— Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate for advertising in this department 1s 30 cents per word per insertion, except for ‘‘help 
wanted’ and ‘‘positions wanted"’ advertising which is only 20 cents per word per insertion. Count 
is considered as eight words. 
care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin’’ 
count as 8 additional words. —_ each initial or group of wy = i, word. 
CHECK WITH ORDER. Copy reach us ahead of 

TISERS MUST FURNISH REFERENCES. Send order to MOARD'S t DAIRY MAW, Fort Atkinson, 


advertisements must be 
issue. NEW ADVER- 





DAIRY CATTLE 


cows and heifers, 


DAIRY CATTLE 


FOR Sale—Outstanding 





type and production. 
Sire’s sire Excellent. 


KLEIN'S DAIRYLAND 
. Her dam Excellent 1,058 Ibs. fat. Menomonee ‘Falls, 


Very Good 544-305 days at 2 years. REGISTERED—Guernsey calves. 


His dam, granddam and great REGISTERED Guernseys. 
dam Excellent State Class 
Leader with 13,699 Ibs. 
Her sire, Excellent, § 
Medal of Merit Senior Superior Sire. Her dam 
Excellent Gold Medal Ton of Gold cow. 
records quoted are actual production on twice 


POLLED purebred Ayrshire young stock out of 
Neshaminy Sagamore 
MUSSEN, Audubon, ‘ 

dealers—Detecting desirable 
SWEET JERSEYS, Sixes, 

ENTIRE Herd of Elm Tree Holsteins. 
tered cows and heifers. 
HAROLD W. SCHULZE, 


quires study and knowledge 
experience and our location enables us to offer 
If you buy 100 cows 
per year we can save you S 
MILLER, Rhineland, Missouri. 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


, 90c per pair postpaid. Made in 4 


FARMERS attention! 
Holstein cows and heifers 
calfhood vaccinated. 








and outstanding cattle—no 
Any quantity sold—one 


FARMS, Route 4, 
Kenosha 2-0097——Sturdevant 
1-* 


supplies, serums, reme- 

BREEDERS SUPPLY 

ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment 
today for free catalog. INSEMIKIT CO., 
Box 43, Baraboo, Wisconsin. 


ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. 


-Purebred and grade 
Write for free catalog. 


prices on quality Holsteins. 





KENYON Brothers Farm serving the dairy farm- 


CATTLE MARKERS 


ALUMINUM, brass and colored plastic. 
; F. CREUTZBURG 





KENYON BROTHERS CO., 
Markers complete with chain, brass 
FOR better Holstein ' 

call JESS LATHROP, Dundee, 
KEATING Brothers 


cows and heifers write or 


Large selection test- 
ed Holstein and Guernsey fresh and springing 
cows and first calf heifers. 
assure yourself of good cattle, telephone 414— 





We ship on ordefs, 


HAY AND BEDDING 


baled or loose. For livestock bed- 





SEVERAL registered Holsteins, 
out of dams with over 500 JAGERSON FUEI 
gust and September, also several good type 3- HAY Wanted. Certified U.S. #1 
#2 Leafy Alfalfa. 
GARELICK BROS. 
Franklin, Massachusetts. 


Carloads or trailer 


REGISTERED fresh 
cattle from our line-bred Rag Apple Founda- 
Your choice of 400 








d for your empty cotton 
(Cjuernseys—Large selection ; 


TB and Bang's tested. STANLEY BURNIDGE 
“Grand Hotel for Dairy Cattle,"" E 





DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


. The most outstanding front load- 


Also good selection at Claremore, 
Phone: Claremore 116. 
HOLSTEIN Cows—Large selection 
fresh cows and springers al- 
We have or can buy any kind 
of dairy cattle you want. 





MASTERFREEZE, 


WANTED—Used quart milk bottles Nos. 
3. Quote price and quantity. U 
OF CHRISTIANITY, Route 3, 
JAHNS, R#2, Cambria, Wisconsin. 

HOLSTEIN springer cows and heifers. 

Many from artificial 

LIAM GEURKINK, Pease, i 


FISHER FARMS, Martins- 





eainveren when you are in need of Breed- 


FARM EQUIPMENT 





calves, in any number—Contact—R. H. 
TER, Lannon, Wisconsin. Phone: . 
\e STANDARD EQUIPMENT, 
cows and heifers. 
HARRY BIRGER DAIRY 
CATTLE CO., Rosemount, i protects shelled corn, 
20 REGISTERED Holstein cows. Certified herd. 
VAN CLEVE, New Providence, 


3, Fairfield, lowa. 
Largest combination 


CENTRAL TRACTOR PARTS COM- 
Holsteins 14 cents 
per pound and Guernseys 12 cents per pound. 


KNIVES—Forage Harvester, 
All heifers sold by i 


—, back guarantee. 
McCormick, New Hol- 
Baler Slicing Knives $5.50 


can furnish you Holstein heifers to freshen this 
Cows of all breeds. Let us know your 
needs. w 
FARMS, Bridgeport, Ind. Plaintield 8266. 20-* 
unloading feed carts. 
BOOMS SILO COMPANY, 
CHESTER FROBERG, 
LIQUID manure pump Luna No. 3. Write to P. 
0. BRANDENBERGER, 6031 8S. W. Pendle- 
ton Crt., Portland 19, Oregon. 
PORTABLE Stee! Buildings. Ideal for farm uses. 


FOR better dairy cattle, 
. , Quonset type 20’x48’—Aluminum type 20’x54’. 


from the heart of Wis- 
Large selection of high grade springers, fresh 
cows and heifers on hand at all times. 
CHRISTENSEN & CO., Abbotsford, Wiscon- 


DATED CONSTRUCTION CO., 
inois. Phone Randolph’ 6-2663, 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


POSITIONS WANTED 





380 ACRE, modern equipped, combination Grade 
A dairy farm and stock farm located in Lee 
County, Illinois. Two sets excellent modern 
buildings and good dwellings with baths. 
Dairy farm—new milk house equipped with 
bulk milk tank; dairy barn equipped with 
hay dryer and automatic barn cleaner; soll 
in top state of fertility; well fenced. Stock 
farm—all modernly equipped to handle 120 
feeder cattle and up to 400 hogs; all on 
concrete; with automatic electric waterers. 
Priced right at $290 per acre. BOX 529, 
care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin 14-2 

200 ACRE grade A dairy farm, 1% miles to 
good market. On all routes. House modern, 


tenant house. Water and feed plentiful. §20,- 
000.00, no trades, terms. Machinery and dairy 
herd optional. OWNER, Route 3, Box 241, 


Cabool, Missouri 
490 ACRE dairy or feeder farm at Lake Geneva. 
300 acres tillable Clay loam. Two modern 
Two new 16 x 60 ft. 


homes, good buildings. 

Elgin silos=-135 acres. Alfalfa, 200 acres. 

Possession this fall. Write Janesville, Wiscon- 

sin. SIMONSEN & TIMM AGENCY. 
BLACKBELT Dairy and Cattle farms. No snows. 

10 clovers and grasses, all year grazing. Over 


$6.00 for milk. GEO. D. KNIGHT, Selma, 
Alabama 16-3 
REAL Opportunity! 280 acre farm, 200 acres 
level fields. Barn 50x80, steel equipped. 


Concrete stave silo 16x35, machine shed. Fair 


dwelling. other buildings. A real producer for 
the money. Only $64.28 per acre or $18,000. 
Terms available. BAKER 2ZZ-44, 8t. Croix 
Falls, Wis. 

198 ACRES in Clark County, -Wisconsin for 
$17,000.00. Large house, basement barn; 34 
stanchions; machine shed, silo, garage and 
chicken house. Good soil. Highly improved 
120 dairy farm in Wood County, Wisconsin 
$18,000.00. Fine modern house and barn. 


Second stock barn, two silos, double garage, 
chicken house and corncrib. For further par- 


ticulars inquire of F. J. GLANVILLE, 2030 
Church Street, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 
SOUTHERN Wisconsin dairy farms, all located 


near Fort Atkinson, the world’s dairy capital. 
Our lists are always complete. Write for free 
catalogue. LOGANWAY, INC., Wisconsin's 
leading farm brokers, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin. 6-* 
FOR Sale—190 acre dairy farm in Town of 
Waterloo, Jefferson County, Wisconsin. Mod- 
ern home and buildings. Can house 60 cattle 
and 50 pigs. Terms. Deal direct with owner. 
Contact CLARENCE HOFER, R. 2, Waterloo, 
Wisconsin. Phone 8749, Lake Mills, Wis. 15-2 
FARMS for sale. If you want to buy a good 
farm, well worth the money, see or contact 
BRADHAM REALTY ©O., Realtors, 2 N. 
Main, Sumter, 8. C. Dial 3-3376. 15-2 
160 ACRE, modern equipped, grade A dairy 
farm located in Lee County, Illinois. Excellent 


modern buildings; new milk house equipped 
with bulk milk tank; dairy barn equipped 
with hay dryer and automatic barn cleaner; 
soil in top state of fertility; well fenced, 
Priced right at $345 per acre. BOX 5328, 
care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin. 14-2 
GEORGIA farms for sale. Large. Small. JOHN 
B. SAVAGE, Montezuma, Ceorgia 14-26 
STROUT Realty Catalog, Mailed free! Farms, 
homes, businesses, 34 States. coast-to-coast, 


3240 bargains described World's largest; 54 
years service. STROUT REALTY, 7-T So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. 8-* 
1N Delaware—Farms of all sizes; homes, busi- 
nesses, and investment properties. MARY 
VINSON DALY, Real Estate, Wyoming, Dela- 
ware. 18-spl 
SOUTH Carolina dairy farm now in operation. 


833 acres. 17 miles south of Charleston on 
paved highway. Can be purchased without 
herd and equipment for $90,000. One-half 


cash required. Present milk price this area 
$6.20 cwt. McLEOD CREIGHTON, Realtor, 
P. 0. Box 354, Charleston, So. Car. 15-2 
VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates. P. M. BROWNING, Realtor—JOHN 
H. HITT, Associate, Culpeper, Virginia. 1-* 


FARMS FOR RENT 


NORTHERN Illinois 100 acre dairy farm, share 
basis, March 1 or present tenant will sell. 
BOX 338, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin. 15-2 

FOR Rent on 50-50 basis. 300 acre dairy farm 
in Southern Wisconsin. Newly rem< | 
barn, gutter cleaners, bulk milk cooler, etc. 
Applicants must have own help and be finan- 
cially able to handle. Only those meeting re- 
quirements need reply. BOX 5348, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

TWO hundred sixty-four (264) acre farm near 
Milwaukee on shares. Premium milk market. 
All modern machinery including barn cleaner. 








Prospective operator must furnish his own 
herd or purchase cows now on said farm. 
BOX 346, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 


kinson, Wisconsin. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


available Oct. 1. Capable of com- 
plete charge, Graham School Graduate, excel- 
lent reference. RONALD BOOMER, Dimon- 
dale, Mich. Phone 4715. 

MARRIED, experienced A.I. technician desire 
breeding within the herd and/or herdsman. 
References. BOX 341, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

POSITION as manager or herdsman of a good 
producing farm with select herd of dairy or 
beef cattle. Middle age, married, agricultural 
college and Graham School graduate. Would 
consider a 40-60% rental proposition, but 
farm must be productive and good line of 
machinery and good milk market. Good refer. 
ences. BOX 342, care Hoard's Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

SINGLE experienced dairyman, 26, sober, reli- 
able, seeks work as milker or D.H.1LA. tester. 
ROBERT ROGNESS, Experimental Farm, 
Minot, North Dakota. 








HERDSMAN, 


FARM Manager—Agricultural college training— 
Dairy Husbandry—Graham school graduate, 
Experienced with registered cattle, records, 
modern machinery. Married, with ftarsily, pre- 
fer eastern states. BOX 343, care, Hoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson. Wisconsin. 

MAN with small family, agricultural degree, 10 
years dairy experience seeks work in pro- 
gressive northern § dairy BOX 347, care 
Hoard’s Deiryman, Fort Atkinson, Wivconsin. 


HELP WANTED 


SINGLE men with dairy, 
experience. Top farm wages 
ing and advancement. Excellent working and 
living conditions Steady, year-round work. 
BOX 720, care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin 13-* 

DAIRYMAN—One single, one married, for top 
Holstein herd. M. MOORE, 1247 Belmont 
Ave Chicago 153, Tilinois 10-* 

WANTED—Married farm foreman and married 
farm hand. Dairy, hogs and genera! farming. 
near Elgin, Kane County, Dlinots, References 
firet letter Address M. EK. HINSIIAW, 1936 
Chestnut Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois, 15-3 

HELP wanted on Large Certified Milk Farm 
Good wages. Pay for overtime. Room and board 
reasonable. Opportunities for dependable men. 
Write for information. WALKER GORDON 
LABORATORY COMPANY, Plainsboro, New 
Jersey 24-spl 

WANTEDO—Experienced herdsman, married, to 
handle grade and purebred Holstein herd on 
Grade A. Loose housing with De Laval pipe- 
line milking parlor installation. 90 cows milk- 
ing. Farm completely modern and up-to-date. 








poultry, general farm 
Chance for train- 


Excellent opportunity for right man, GLID- 
DEN DAIRY, Hallock, Minnesota. 
WANTED—Experienced dairyman. Must have 
good reference. ARTHUR DULL, Beaverton 
Michigan 15-2 
MARRIED man to tarm Dane County dairy 
farm. State age. experience, references, salary. 
M. KERR, 2461 North Clark, Chicago 14, 
NEED dependable, capable cow man tor herds- 


man. Want man with family who knows what 


to do and does it promptly. Steady, perma- 
nent position Separate home inanrarce, 
many extras Guernseys. Middle west. State 
age and give references. Wiil keep confiden- 
tial. BOX 344, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin 16-° 
WANTED—Dairyman for Pure Bred Northern 
Tilinois Holstein Herd. State age, experience, 
family size and telephone number. Must have 


references. BOX 349, care Hoard's Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

MODERN dairy farm in Virginia Intelligent 
reliable, experienced dairyman, salary or share 
basis if you have some cows. Warm mild cli- 
mate—can graze almost year round Write 
MRS. CHILD, Box 446, Lawrenceville, Va. 


SINGLE man. able to milk Guernsey farm. 
Good home. CORNBLOSSOM FARM, R. 1, 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 

SINGLE man for general dairy tarm work. State 
wages wanted and experience CRAIG BEANE, 


R#1, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

MARRIED Man-——-Working land and crop man- 
ager. Also assist herdsman. Modern dairy 
farm Northern Illinois. New Living quarters. 
Attractive pay Give particulars and refer- 
ences BOX 350, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

SINGLE young man interested in Registered 
Holsteins with show and production records, 
40 cows, milking parlor, pipeline milking 
C. LAWRENCE LARSON, R. 5, Rockford, 
Tilinois 

ASSISTANT Manager for 2000 cow dairy herd 
in Panama Must be top quality dairyman 


with college education, B.S. and M.S., heat 
references. State full particulars and qualifi- 
cations in first letter. Vacation and passage 
paid. Permanent position for the right man. 
C. EDMUND SHUART, 55 Walnut, Sussex, 
New Jersey. 16-2 


EXPERIENCED married dairyman on 180 acre 
farm. Registered Jersey herd, 40 stanchion 
barn. Must be sober, honest and good worker. 


Will pay salary or percentage. References re- 
quired. BOX 345. care Hoard's Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

WANTED—Couple. Small herd Holsteins H.I.R. 
House. JACK SCHURMAN, Deer Park, 
Washington. 16-2 


AGENTS WANTED 


HOW'S $20.00 per day strike you selling rural 
mail box signs that shine brilliantly at night. 








P. O. ruling requires name on mai! box. Free 
sample outfit. ILLUMINATED SIGN CO., 3004 
lst Ave., 8o0., Minneapolis, Minnesota, 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





BUY wholesale Lumber, clothing, hardware, 
furniture tools, appliances, etc. Known 
brands. Self or resale. Save half. We tell you 
how and where. ASSOCIATED WHOLESAL- 
ERS SERVICE, 403T N. Main, Burlington, 
Iowa. 





AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 


LEARN auctioneering, terms, soon. Free catalog. 
REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason City, 
Iowa. 23-¢ 

LEARN auctioneering. Term soon. Write for 
catalog. MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box 
8425D4, Kansas City, Missouri. 9-° 


POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 


BROILER Whites—Pullorum 











clean—large type. 








Available throughout year at competitive 
prices All guaranteed. SKARSTAD TUR- 
KEY HATCHERY, INC., Rochester, Minneso- 
ts. Tel. 3190. 12-* 
For More Special Opportunities 


Turn to Next Page 
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INTERNATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


OCTOBER 9-16, 1954 
- CHICAGO - 


56500 IN CASH PRIZES 


Offered in 
Open and Junior Classes in Each of 6 Breeds: 
AYRSHIRES GUERNSEYS HOLSTEINS 
BROWN SWISS JERSEYS MILKING SHORTHORNS 


Entries Close Sept. 13 Write for Premium List 


See Many New Types of Dairy Farm Equipment, 
Products and Services for the Dairy Farmer. 





WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP RODEO 


See the country's top cowboys compete for championship 
points in bronc-riding, bull-dogging, calf-roping, and Brahma 
Bull riding. 


ORDER RODEO SEATS BY MAIL NOW. 








International Dairy Show, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. 





The Country's Largest Show Building 











Keep Tab On Your Cows 


Monthly Records Price of a } Weekly Records Price of a 
Two Milkings Year's Supply ‘ Two Milkings Year's Supply 
10 cows, one month $1.25 1 10 cows, one week ..$2.50 
25 cows, one month 1.75 )) 20 cows, one week 3.00 
85 cows, one month 2.00 { 30 cows, one week 3.50 


For Three Milkings a Day 


Price of a Year's Supply 
15 cows, one month . 


$1.50 
All prices include postage paid. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Your check perfectly acceptable. 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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Invites Your Attendance Af Its 


Greatest Ever Dairy Farmers’ Exposition 
and 
Dairy Farm Equipment — Supply Show 


It's the Nation's Top Dairy Event—As a dairy farmer, you should be in at- 
tendance at this exposition—the nation’s dairy industry show window. It’s 
the site of four of the national dairy cattle breed organizations shows. It's 
the spot chosen for the official national judging contests of the Intercollegi- 
ate, 4-H and FFA groups. It's recognized by the manufacturers of dairy farm 
equipment and supply as the locatiqn to meet the nation's dairy farmers. 
And, the Industry has chosen the National Dairy Cattle Congress as the site 
of the Dairy Shrine Club 

Dairy Farmers Industrial Exposition—One of the most closely allied groups 
of the great dairy industry is the manufacturers of equipment, supplies and 
feed. Each year, nearly 400 exhibitors place their latest items of manufac 
ture on display In the giant exposition halls and on the available 120 acres 
for your persona! inspection and approval. In most ex- 
hibits, a factory representative is present to answer your 
queries. Here's the nation's finest display of dairy farm- 
er needs. It's Just one of the thousands of reasons you 
should attend the 194 National Dairy Cattle Congress. 


“The Nation's Dairy Exposition” 


A\) @ ye a 


IOWA 













HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 








OF INTEREST TO WOMEN MISCELLANEOUS 
NYLON hosiery bargains. Factory rejects | EXCESSIVE foot sweat with embarrassing odors 
(thirds) 6 pair $1.00. Our better grade (sec- can be eliminated successfully. Send postcard 
onds) 3 pair $1.00. Our select grade (irreg- for tree professional information So Bs. 
ulars) 3 pair $2.00. Postpaid when cash with Spring Lake, Michigan. 15-2 
— a Pann nner A —* — | PRRIGATION pipe—40 ft. 4” 56c per ft. 30 ft. 

ep , attan a. 3” 49c. Other sizes ually low. Cash «al 

MAKE money introducing world’s cutest chil- | Regular . thickness PR a> le te it vane 
dren's dresses. Big selection, adorable styles. Lock clupling, life-time sprinkler thread 
Low prices Congplete ee —— apron and gasket in every length. Write for 
ge ape cates Dept. : , =o complete prices and questionnaire if you wish 
’ 10. : . our free engineered proposal MICHIGAN 
a Secttened, ~~ 4 e ORCHARD SUPPLY ©O., South Haven, 
- Seconds 4 . 2 : : Michigan. Phone 252. 15-2 
now! PREMIER SALES, Box 8177, Chatta- DE LUXE Brand Paint. New scientific formulas. 
nooga, Tennessee ; 08-2/94 _ Outside titanium white all-purpose also barn 
BUY oe pe > oa 2 - a red. Guaranteed finest pigments pure linseed 
ee = on aan ken “aa. oil and weather resistant. $4.25 value special 
a woes oo . we U5. a introductory offer’ $2.10 gal. Five gal. pails 
wares. Free catalog. WHOLESALERS MART. $9.95 F.0.B. DEARBORN PRODUCTS, 1967 


Box 6125R, Houston, Texas. 


RABBITS 


EARN up to $400 monthly raising Angora and 
New Zealand rabbits Plenty markets. Par- 
ticulars free. WHITE'S RABBITRY, Jackson, 
Michigan. 19-* 











DOGS 


No. Halsted, Chicago 14. 

NEED stationery? You will like our livestock il- 
lustrations. We will print your order with 
your own breed on it. Write for stationery 
circular. HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin. 20-* 








Don't Stop 
Buying U.S. Bonds 





GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups. 
Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers. Year's 


trial. Choice of sex. Spayed females a spe 
cialty. Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN- 
NEL FARM, Ackley. Towa 18-* 


SHEPHERDS, Collies, outstanding heelers, watch 
dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flanagan, Il!. 5-* 


WORKING Border Collies. Imported parents 
Puppies guaranteed HOWARD McCLAIN, 
R6, Lima, Ohio - 2° 

ENGLISH shepherd puppies. Heelers, watchdogs. 
companions D. W. YODER, Nappanee, Ia- 
diana 15-3 

MY reasonably priced registered Border Collie 
pups are direct descendants from imported 
parents of magnificent cattle working ability 
Buy direct from this parentage My Border 
Collie Book $2.00. M. 8. PERROT, R-4, Gen- 


tleman Road, Ottawa, Illinois. 





FILM SERVICE 


FANFOLD Fotos—Now by mail. 





Roll developed, 








8 brilliant enlargements in album form, all 
for 25¢ coin MAIL-PIX, Box 7100, Elkins 
Park, Pennsylvania. 14.* 
MISCELLANEOUS 
SILO Inner-Seal (linseed mix) seals silos. Write 
for Silo Care & Repair folder INDIANA 
SILO & PAINT CO., North Manchester, In- 
diana 7-° 











REGISTERED BORDER COLLIE 
PUPPIES 


Bloodlines sired by Na- 
tional and* International 
Champions. 
MALYDA FARM 
Box #123 
Gurnee, tlinois 


CURTISS 
CANDY COMPANY FARMS 


| Improved Stud Service 


An opportunity to follow a well-defined, 
successful breeding program, as carried on 
at the Curtiss Candy Company Farms. 
Matings to present herd sires and looking 
ahead to future sires, combining the most 
desirable bloodlines. 

Selected Matings available in all five 
major dairy breeds. For further informa- 
tion, consult your Curtiss Herd Technician 
in your area, or write: 


LIVESTOCK DIVISION OFFICE 
Cary, Ilinois Telephone: Cary 5411 























AYRSHIRES 











AYRSHIRES LEAD 


as heaviest producers of 4% 
milk at least feed cost — In 
uniformity of type — perfect 
udders—as good grazers — in 
wearing qualities—in satisfy- 
ing the man who must make 
a living from his cattle. 


AYRSHIRES 


IN KEEPING WITH THE IDEALS of any 
farmer are found from Coast to Coast. 
AYRSHIRES are Business Cows that av- 


erage 10,000 pounds of 4% 
after year, under practical farm condi- 


tions, milked twice daily, and fed a 
reasonable and efficient ration. AYR- 
SHIRE MILK, because of its tiny fat 


globules and soft curd content, 
distinctive flavor and the highest digesti- 
bility. It has no equal for the nursery or 
the table of the discriminating consumer. 


milk, year 


has a 





ENJOY AYRSHIRES ON YOUR FARM—DRINK AYRSHIRE MILK 








FOR LITERATURE OR HELP IN LOCATING FOUNDATION STOCK WRITE 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASSN., 10 Center St., Brandon, Vt. 








IMPROVE YOUR DAIRY HERD 
THREE OF OUR REGISTERED AYRSHIRES 
ARE CALVING SOON. TAKE A BULL CALF, 
USE HIM UNTIL 3 YEARS OLD FREE. WRITE 
CLARENCE L. CORKWELL, Mt. Sterling, Ohio 











STRATHGLASS FARM AYRSHIRES. A nice bull! 
calf born Feb. 27. By Approved sire and from 
dam with a 2 yr. old 305 day 2x milking record 
of 9,113 Ibs. milk, a 5 yr. old record of 12,354 
Ibs. and an av. for 7 lactations of 10.801 M., 
4.2%, 456 F. Pedigree and price on request. 
Strathigiass Farm, Box 71, Port Chester, N. Y 


FRANK LUHRS OAinY cow manxer 


We have a targe selection of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand. 


SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 











La Salle 1456 


LONG LANE AYRSHIRES 


The last two bulls advertised were quickly sold 
to two very pleased breeders. 

We have one more bull calf to offer at this 
time . . . and he's a real prospect. He is sired 
by our son of the world’s champion Neshaminy 
Miss Phett, and out of Glen Urquhart Bonnie 
with a 514 Ibs. fat M.E He was born De- 
cember 15. 1953. Buy him young at a saving 
to you. Write 


LONG LANE FARM, Marine City, Michigan 














) EXisunes 


v Windrow Ayrshires 


“Have What it Takes" to 
Make Champions 






Great Lifetime Production . . . Regular 
Breed . . « High Classification . . . 
Popular Bloodlines . . . Show Ring Win- 


Go Right To The Top With A 
Windrow Bull 


Write: 
WINDROW FARMS 


dge Highway 


BIRMINGHAM. MICHIGAN 














ARE YOU MOVING? 


* Be sure to notify us three weeks 
ahead of time. Then you won't miss 
any issues. Give both your old and 
new addresses. — Hoard’s Dairyman. 
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AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


By Carefree Diamond Jim, Double ap- 
proved, 10 daughters avg. 11,532 Ibs. milk 
4.32% 499 lbs. fat. Herd classification .858. 
Calves out of Diamond Jim Daughters by 
Sires backed by approved breeding. Calves 
nearly any age. Write for pedigrees and 
prices. 


CAREFREE FARMS 
Traditionally The Best 


New Haven Indiana 


AYRSHIRE CALVES 


ey 
Hoosierlea Farms, Franklin, Ind. 


and 
Scotch-Shorthorns of Quality and Breeding 
write Randolph M. & William R. Core 
LAKEVIEW RANCH, Jackson, Miss. 


R. R. 1 SIWEL RD. 
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GUERNSEYS 


GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 


Offering select Guernsey bull calves up to service 
able age. Sired: by McDonald Farms Pre Melvin 
an outstanding type and production Sire. Dams: 
are daughters of the great proved high production 
Sire, Flying Horse Masters Royal, large, typy. 
good uddered cows with records up to over 10,000 
ibs. milk, 550 fat as 2-yr.-olds, 305—-2x milking 
Heifer calves for club work for Sale, the blue rib- 
bon kind. The Right kind at the Right price. 
Write or come to GRANDVU FARMS, Wrights- 
town, Wisconsin. 


BETTER GUERNSEYS 


Purebred and grades with outstanding production 
and type. Purebred bulls that will increase the 
value of your herds. T.B. and Bang's tested. Serv 
ice to buyers is free. JEFFERSON CO. GUERN- 
SEY BREEDERS’ ASSN., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


FOR SALE 


Young Guernsey bulls by outstanding herd 
sires and out of high production dams 
from good cow families. Ask for our DE- 
FERRED PAYMENT PLAN. Also out- 
standing Yorkshire hogs from _ selective 
breeding. 
BURTON LANE FARM 

Lake Forest, lilinois 








Box 552 





FREE Facts on GUERNSEY Profits 


Send for “how-to” information about 
Guernsey profits — more income over feed costs 
plus the advantages of GOLDEN GUERNSEY, 
the milk that always has a steady, ready market. 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUS 
452 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 


FOR SALE - BULL 


BORN JUNE 1953. Dam made 9068 - 
418 Jr2 305C 2x machine milking. 
Two maternal sisters with high 2x 
records. From on outstanding cow fam- 
ily. Sire is desirably proven and first 
3 daughters in our herd average 40 
per day Jr2 2x machine milking. Also 
choice, well bred heifers all ages. : 








TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 


Smithville Flats New York 











IDEAL FARMS 


PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of your 
own herd sire? We have many out of 
700, 800, or 900 Ib. dams. Breeding 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet. come and see for 
yourself. The World’s Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable. 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 

















ESKDALE FARMS GUERNSEYS 


We Have A Potential Herd Sire For You. 
Bull Calves and Young Bulls Out of Dams 
of High Quality and Production. Heifers 
Occasionally Available. 


Write or visit either of our herds. 
Neenah, Wis., Box 512 or 
Tryon, N. C., Box 488 


WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


Come to Wisconsin for your purebred Guernseys. 
We know most of the breeders in America's 
Dairyland and will give you honest and intelligent 
guidance in your selections. Good purebreds pay. 
WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'N. 
Waukesha, Box 14, Wis. Charles L. Dalton, Sec. 


GUERNSEYS 


Waukesha County can furnish you with most any 
kind of Guernseys you desire—grade or pure bred 
Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at your service. WAU- 
KESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY SREEDERS' 
ASS'N, Waukesha, Wi i 


GOOD GUERNSEY 
SIRE PROSPECTS 


We now have a couple of very 
fine ball calves for sale. Proven 
production and type on both sides 
of pedigree. These are sons of 
McDonald Farms High Dairyman 
and Leeside Dairyman. A post 
card will bring you complete in- 
formation and prices. 


Write Today 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 



































FOR SALE 
REGISTERED GUERNSEY HEIFERS 
AND FARM EQUIPMENT 


FAIR OAKS FARM 
RR #1, BOX 322 - MUNDELEIN, ILLINOIS 











REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS 


Choice registered Guernsey bulls by proven sires, 
such as Horseshoe Conrad Asterbilt and out of at 
least 400 pound dams, for sale. Large selection to 
choose from, serviceable age and younger. Caltf- 
hood vaccinated. Bang's free, TB accredited herd. 
Write or visit us for pedigrees and full particulars. 


BRANDTJEN FARMS Farmington, Minn. 








JERSEYS 





BILTMORE JERSEYS 


make an accounting 





Biltmorm Jerseys must 
Jor the feed they eat. the labor they re- 
quire, and all overhead costs, including 
housing. Their milk pays the bills. 

This kind of Jersey has been bred 

at Biltmore for nearly sixty years. 
keep you in busi 
Bull That An 


This kind of Jersey will 
ness too. Write Us For A 
swers Your Every Need. 


Billmore Farms 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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IOWA JERSEY STATE SALE 


Tues., Sept. 14, 1954, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
AT ALL IOWA FAIR GROUNDS—12:30 CST 


50 HEAD -—— REGISTERED JERSEYS 
22 Young Cows, 20 Bred Heifers, 5 Vearlings, 3 
Young Bulls, Calfhood Vace r.B. & Bang's 
tested. Fine Quality Offering. For catalog write: 


IVAN N. GATES, Sale Mer., West Liberty, towa. 


AN EXCELLENT TON OF GOLD COW by a isigh 
rating Senior Superior Sire and out of a Tested Dam 
with rating of 10,729 M.. 620 F. on three daugh- 
ters. The son of this cow by Pixy'’s Lochinvar is 
for sale at a reasonable price 


CHAS. S. KELLY-DAVID KELLY, Hudson, Wis. 














MINNESOTA JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


STATE SALE 


OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 
Saturday, Sept. 1? - 12:30 CST 


50 HEAD—REGISTERED JERSEYS 


25 Young Cows, 20 Bred Heifers, 5 Year- 
ling Heifers, 3 Young Bulls, Selected by 
Parish Committeemen From Minnesota's 
Best Herds . . . Many Calfhood Vaccinated 
—All T.B. & Bang’s Tested. Many of Min- 
nesota’s finest Jerseys will be sold in this 
sale. 
For catalog of Sale write: 

IVAN WN. GATES, Sale Mgr., West Liberty, towa 








BRYN MAWR FARM 


is now using Volunteer Rambling Lad, Silver 
Medal, Superior Sire. Fourteen tested daughters 
av. 10,498 Ibs. milk, 585 Ibs. fat, 12 Class. 
daughters average 82.12. 

FRANK B. ASTROTH, R. 1, So. St. Paul, Minn. 





Choice high grade Jersey and Guernsey bred heif- 
ers. Also springers and yearlings, T.B., Bang's 
Tested. Also 5-6-7-8 months old heifers calfhood 
vaccinated. Quality production. From the nation's 
great dairy area. CLAUDE THORNTON, Plain 
View Stock Farm, R. 2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo. 








Acre Returns? 


For a truer picture, fig- 
ure your dairy profits on 
a per acre’ basis—not per 
cow. Then learn about 
higher acre yields from 
Jerseys. Write for our 
free literature. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 


Dept. G-84* Columbus, Ohio 




















GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEYS—Bu!! call born Oct. 
2, 1953. Three nearest dams to sire av. 13,625 
Ibs. milk, 704 Ibs. fat. Three nearest dams to sire 
of dam av. 13,860 Ibs. milk, 757 Ibs. fat. Eleven 
of 15 nearest dams av. approx. 12,000 Ibs. milk 
and 700 ibs. fat. Price $200.00. ENNIS JERSEY 
HERDS, Festus, Missouri. 


Reg. Jersey Dispersal 
Arthur G. Meyer Holstein, lowa 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1954 


At Farm—N. edge of town—12:30 CST 


44 PRODUCTION BRED JERSEYS 


3 Ton of Gold cows, 3 with records 
over 700 Ibs. fat; High Herd in Woodbury Co 
DHIA—1952-53 6 yr. HIR Herd average of 429 
Ibs. fat per cow 17 Bred & Open Heifers—all 
daus. of Zinnia’s Advancer Dandy—also in sale 
A son of Zinnia’s Wonderful Advancer—highest 
Excellent Sr. Superior Sire of the Breed—11 daus 





incl. 23 cows 





BRIGHAM JERSEYS 


We've had a fine heifer crop. We've counted 
the stalls for this winter. 
Fifteen Heifers must be sold to 
prevent an overflow! 
These splendid foundation females are out 
of a herd that has averated above 512 Ibs 
fat for 13 consecutive years. Write Us For 
Heifer List. 








ST. ALBANS 


Established 1803 
ELBERT S. BRICHAM, 





VERMONT 


Owner 


Dam has record of 877 Ibs fat- 

Medal of Merit Cow. One of towa's highest pro- 
ducing herds. Calfhood Vacc.. TB. and Bang's 
Tested. For Catalog of sale write 


IVAN WN. GATES, Sale Mgr., West Libert?, ta. 


ave. 750 fat. 








Auctioneer——Warren Coilins 
Standard Lord Basil—Dropped March 12, 1947 
Six Star Excellent Senior Superior Sire. 14 
daughters ave. 569% B.F., 11,003% milk 14 
classified daus. ave. 86.43%. To be sold for 


natural service only Price and Pedigree on 


request ‘ 


PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 
Crawfordsville, towa 

















Is your subscription running out? 
Renew now! Five full years only $3.00. 








PHONE 12-F-12 





ZINNIA'S WONDERFUL ADVANCER 


* Highest Excellent Senior 
Superior Sire in the History 
of the Jersey Breed 


® 11 Daughters Av. M. E. 
13,000 Ibs. Milk, 750 Ibs. Fat, 
whose type rating is 87.50% 


We can supply one of his sons whose female ancestors 
have been tested continuously for 35 years. 
inquiry for reasonable delivered price is cordially invited. 


SUNNY LEA JERSEY FARM 


Your 


INDEPENDENCE, OREGON 

















Profit More 





. 
with 

_ BROWN SWISS 
Brown Swiss cows wil! live longer. They are not a 
short-time breed. For centuries Brown Swiss have 
been selected as a practical cow, with a strong 
rugged constitution 
You will find Brown Swiss capable of producing 
and reproducing regularly under the American 
System of Agriculture 
The Brown Swiss Breed is well adapted for your 
dairy farm conditions. You will find them good 
rustlers, with great body capacity, capable of 
heavy production on a pasture and roughage 
feeding program. Get a purebred foundation this 


year 
For more information about the breed write: 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 


PRIVATE SALE 








Reg. Brown Swiss Bulls Sale, 3 service age, sev- 
eral younger. All top quality individuals, All 
dams over 500 Ibs. butterfat. Due to shortage of 
space will sell at once regardless of cost First 
come first served. Buy one of these bulls and im 
prove your herd. Come or write to PALA-BARR 


BROWN SWISS FARM, Rt. 2, Barrington, tli- 
nois. 


Phone: Barrington 155-M-2. 
WISCONSIN 
BROWN SWISS 
ASSOCIATION 


“Dairyland of America’ 








CANTON NO. 5 1954 MEMBERS 


Richard Behnke, Sr. 
Lester Rothmund 


Hilbert, Wis. 
22, Manitowoc, Wis. 


Orville Fluhr R21, New Holstein, Wis. 
Charles Henn 1, Oneida, Wis. 
Robert Schaver 1, New Franken, Wis. 
Wesley Newhouse Kovkauna, Wis. 
Jacob J. Shefchik R23, Luxemburg, Wis. 
Earl Zick R21, Black Creek, Wis. 
Joe Van Kauwenberg & Son 

R22, West DePere, Wis. 
John W. Behnke R21, Hilbert, Wis. 
Orville Kuehl R23, Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. M. Nackers West DePere, Wis. 
Capper Schoner R21, New Franken, Wis. 
Roymond Harder R21, Chilton, Wis. 
Gerald Lemirande R21, Coleman, Wis. 
Mueller Farms, Inc. R22, Seymour, Wis. 
Otto W. Riemer Underhill, Wis. 
Theo K. Scholt R21, New Franken, Wis. 
Fred & Eleanor Winters R21, Pound, Wis. 
We, Brown Swiss Breeders generally have sur- 


We will be glad to tell you about 


plus stock. 
Inquiries and Visitors Welcome. 


ovr herds. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEINS = GUERNSEYS 


Choice selection of large fall freshening and 
springing heifers and young cows capable of heavy 
production. Choicest quality (rades at Farmer 
prices Direct country purchase Private daily 
sales. T.B. and Bang's Tested; many Calfhood * 
Vaccinated. Reasonable delivery anywhere. Prices 
quoted without obligation Buy with confidence 
from Ohio's oldest reliable, Licensed and Bonded 
Distributors. Serving the Dairy Farmer for 105 
continuous years 
lL. F. BROWN & COMPANY, Est. 1849 

3153-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohie 
Office Phone: Kirby 5041 Night Phone: Valley 8024 


Do You Need 
High Test? 


We have an April bull calf, Selected 














Pedigree, whose dam's first three 
records average 4.9% 
Her 24 paternal sisters averaged 


3.88%. 

‘Her maternal sister's first three rec- 
ords averaged 4.7%. ‘ 
Her dam's first five records aver- 
aged 4.3% 

Her three-quarter sister just finished 
with a 4.2% record. 


You can buy him reasonably trom 


SCOTT MEYER & SONS, Hannibal, Mo. 
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BIG COW.. 3 
BIG PRODUCTION... 
BIG PROFIT.. 


higher INCOME per sq. ft. of barn space 


To measure milk production, size up the cow. of size and high production that add gener- 


ly to your milk check. 
Registered Holsteins are big, deep-bodied, ously to your 


strong ... give you the most cow per square 
foot of stall space. That’s richly worth con- 


sidering when you figure the capital invest- SIGN of the TIMES 


ment in barns and equipment these days, 





' ite Officially tested, registered Holsteins, repre- 

Every unit from barn cleaner to milking senting over 50,000 cows in 2,000 herds, achieve 
machine is used to fullest efficiency with big- nearly double the production of the average 
producing Holsteins. They have the big ca- US. cow, and exceed any other kind of dairy 


a - : ow, @ 
trina nanan —— roughage that cattle in milk and butterfat production. 


Registered Holsteins bring you a heritage 


2 


~ 


Yr Registered 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION of AMERICA - HOLSTEINS 


BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT WOOL LL 


“) 
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CARNATION MADCAP BUTTER BOY 
One of our Junior Sires 


Outstanding Young Calves 
By “Butter Boy” For Sale 


“BUTTER BOY” is one of the bright 
young stars of our herd sire battery. 
He is sired by Carnation Imperial 
Madcap Lad (VG-Gold Medal), one of 
two Gold Medal sons of famed 1115-Ib. 
fat Carnation Homestead Violet, that 
also has two daughters with records of 
959 and 1000.7 lbs. fat respectively. 


“BUTTER BOY'S” dam is our Excel- 
lent 806-lb. grand champion show cow, 
Frasea Butter Girl Wayne, member of 
an All-Canadian Get of Sire and twice 
Hon. Men. All-American Aged Cow. 


Send for pedigrees and pictures on 
choice BUTTER BOY bull calves now 
available. 


Address: 
CARNATION MILK 
FARMS, 

Dept. +40, 
1060 Stuart Buliding, 
Seattle 1, Washington 














———— 


SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE FARM 


DISPERSAL 
Wednesday, Sept. 1, "54 


Promptly at 9:00 A. M. at the Farm 
SAINT MARYS, KANSAS 
125 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


Pius 14 Outstanding Grade Holsteins 
FEATURING: 


Browns Marksmaster Posch 

“VERY GOOD" “SILVER MEDAL" 
By a son of ‘‘Marksman’’ and from Browns 
Mistress Corrine, famous 859-lb. Grand Cham- 
pion and brood cow extraordinary. He selis 
with 25 daughters. CLYDE HILL ELSIE TIDY 
LAD 20, by a VG Gold Medal sire and trom 
an ‘“‘Excellent’’ 840-lb. daughter of an ‘‘Ex"’ 
Gold Medal sire. Selling with 18 daughters. 
All of the registered females are home bred 
and have records to 880 Ibs. on 2X. Also sell- 
ing a yr.-old Marlow Milker with 4 unies, 3 
agitators, and 4 electric milk can coolers. 75 
retinned milk cans 


BAIRD & DARCEY, Sale Mars. 
Waukesha, Wis. 




















LASHBROOK FARM HOLSTEINS 


Offer a choice selection of bull calves. up to ten 
months old, sired by our great young sire, L. Re- 
gal Pearl, a 3 year old son of the noted Pabst 
Regal, from a 737-Ib. 2x, Excellent cow of rich 
Ormsby breeding. Dams are all A.R. cows with 
2x records from 400 Ibs. as junior 2 yr. olds, up 
to 650 libs. as mature cows. Several from 4% 
dams. Send for pedigrees and descriptions. 

A. J. LASHBROOK Northfield, Minnesota 

(Accredited and Certified Herd) 


EUREKA FARMS HOLSTEINS 


Our herd sire. Carnation Plunderer, is sired by 
Carnation O Boy and from a daughter of Gover- 
nor of Carnation with a 9662 fat test on 3x milk- 
ing. He has real type and like his calves very 
much. Our oldest bull calf is Sept. born and then 
a few to April. Tell us the age and color you like 
best. Their dams have been in DHIA test for 
years and are the result of several Crosses to 
Carnation bulls since 1933. 


C. E. HURLBERT Stockton, III. 
THE ELDONON HERD 


Our 2 Main Herd Sires—‘‘Ideal"’ & “Climax” are 
being proven—Ptus! Many 2 yr. olds making 70% 
fat per month. A Breeding Program that 
“Blends” the ‘‘Right’’ Holsteins the ‘‘Best’’ way. 
DONALD W. JOHNSON Harvard, ti. 


HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 
“Heart of Indiana’s Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers aVailable. Also Shetland 
ponies. 














LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Silver Lake, Indiana Telephone 3801-3804 





HERD SIRE 


WITH A BACKGROUND 
We offer a young bull born 11-19-53 that 
is wel, grown with iots of type. The dam 
is an outstanding cow with a string of 
real records. The sire has wonderfyl type 
and production. Write today for pedigree, 
photo and price. 
MEDSKER FARMS 


Sullivan, indiana 








BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 
7 


Wisconsin Dairy 


Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 


COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGB&S 
Registered and Non- registered 
We have .00 to 30 head on 
hand at ail times. Come here 
and make your own selection. 
Or we will fill your order on 
direction from you and de- 
liver C.O.D. on your approval. All animals 
T.B. and Bang'’s free, accompanied by 
health certificates. Delivered in truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by 
experienced cattlemen. 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 27F3 














WISCONSIN INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS 


Demand for our proven bloodlines 
has far exceeded our supply and at 
this time we can offer only choice 
heifers under breeding age, and 
young bulls under 10 months of age. 


— For Information Write — 


W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor 
State Dept. Public Welfare 
STATE CAPITOL, MADISON, WISCONSIN 











FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland. Eight coun- 
ties with over 300 purebred breeders. Choice pure- 
bred and grades, also good registered service age 
bulls. Burke and Homestead breeding predominant. 
Fieldman Service. Write G. J. STANCHFIELD, 
136% Sixth St., Fond du Lac, Wis. Phone 7545. 











ie) S303), Be wags ; 


Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Carnation, 
or Rag Apple blood lines. Selected from the best 


herds in the state of Wisconsin where better pure- 
bred sires have been used for over 30 years. We 
cover fifteen of the leading dairy counties in Wis- 
consin. 


We keep in touch with the best breeders of both 
purebred and high grades. At present, there are 
special offerings in springing, high grade cows 
and heifers in carload or truck load lots. We 
service over 700 herds. Our motto is—'‘‘Quality 
at the lowest prices possible."’ 

Services—W. L. Baird, Arthur Bennett, Harvey 
Swartz, Ed Weyker, Frank Swartz, Don Stouffer 
at your disposition—can handle orders for truck 
or carloads. Telephone 3644, Waukesha, Wis., 
or write for information to 


INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha Wisconsin 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you're looking for cows or heifers come 

shy County where good Holsteins are 
raised. Buy them first-handed and save 
expenses. e 250 head of bred and 
springing grade ond purebred Holstein 
cows and heifers on hand at all times. 
Can furnish transportation for any number 


large or small. 
LOUIS NEHLS 


Juneau, Wisconsin 





Phone 4933 


DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS COOPERATIVE ASSN. 


Offers special sales and fieldman service on grade 
and purebred cattle from one of Wisconsin's largest 
Dairy counties where 15,000 cattle are on D.H.1.A 
test and more than 30,000 are bred artificially. 
For information write 
FRANK E. CAIRNS, Fieidman 
353 W. Johnson St., Madison, Wisconsin 
Office Phone Dial 6-0513 Residence Dial 3-5538 


> 
Grade and Purebred Holsteins 
Richland County's best herds. For fieldman serv- 
ice contact — RICHLAND COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN — Cc. VICTOR GOOD- 


RICH, Sec 
Phone LONE ROCK, wis. 














Dairy Cows For Sale 


Tt in need. of good dairy cows, selected 
from Wisconsin's oldest and most thickly 
populated Holstein territory, write FRANCIS 
, DA 
} Tri- County Holstein Association 
Watertown Wisconsin 

















90 Head of Dairy Cows 


HOLSTEINS, GUERNSEYS 
and 4EIFERS 
for your selection on hand at all 
times. Come to Dodge County, Wis- 
consin, 50 miles northwest of Mil- 
waukee, where heavy producing 
Holstein cows are raised from foun- 
dation purebreds. Priced to meet 
your demands, one or a carload. We 
have transportation for delivery to 
your farm. Write or Phone. 
Office Juneau 2046, 

Residence Beaver Dam 4584 

BEN W. NEHLS, Route 3, Juneau, Wisconsin 








Holstein Cows 
and Heifers 


Approx 500 for sale, T.B. and Bang’s 
tested, calfhood vaccinated. Open and 
bred. Springing heifers. All stock from 
selected and outstanding breeds. No 
Stockyard cattle. Any quantity sold. 
One to Truckload or carload lots. 


SHADY ELM STOCK FARMS 
Route 4, Box 502, Kenosha, Wis. 
PHONES: Kenosha 2-0097 Sturtevant 2261. 














Good Dairy Cattle For Sale 


Come to Barron County 
for good teste 
healthy, commercial dairy 
cows and foundation pure 
breds. Our county assoct- 
ations cooperate to render 
sales service to buyers. 
Write BARRONCO. 
COOP. DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES ASS'N. BAR- 
RON, Wis. 
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JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Registered and grade Holsteins available 
from top DHIA accredited herds, many 
using artificial breeding. Special offering 


of heifers bred for fall freshening. Free 
fieldman's services. 

Write, wire or phone for prices. 
CHET OUWENEEL, Fieldman Phone 1340 


Box 383 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


REGISTERED AND GRADES 
A personal service for Holstein buyers. I 
can secure good Holsteins, all ages, regis- 
tered or grades. Over 30 years experience as 
a breeder and buyer. Free Fieldman service. 
Write or wire for complete information. 


HOLSTEIN SALES SERVICE 


Frank Hertel, 619 Robert St., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Phone: 599 day or night 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


Carefully selected Holstein heifers and young 
cows, grade and registered, bred for type and 
production Also choice, serviceable registered 
bulls Mostly Burke and Carnation breeding 
Free fieldman service 

For intormation write: 
WwW. K. WRIGHT R. 1, Columbus, Wis. 


Phone Fall River 26F21 
WISCONSIN 


BREEDERS’ S A L E 


at CLYMAN FARMS, 


7 Miles North of Watertown On Highway 26 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 10 


75 head of selected registered and grade 
Holstein cows, bred heifers and yearling 
bulls. Featuring the dispersal of one of 
Jefferson County's choicest grade herds, 
including 30 heavy producing cows, 50% 
of which will be springing 


A PLACE TO BUY THE BEST 
BAIRD & DARCEY, 














Watertown, Wisconsin 











BRED HEIFER SALE 


Six bulls headed by Skokie Prince, son of La Princess selling at 
the third annual Southern Wisconsin Holstein Breeders Fall Sale 


’54—11:30 A. M.—Dane County Fair Grounds 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


SIXTY CHOICE FEMALES 


MOSTLY BRED HEIFERS—many due about sale time 


Sept. 11, 


cious 


basis. 





DUNLOGGIN MISTRESS LA 

PRINCESS. 5 yr. 365d 27478— 

3.8% —1048 Illinois state record. 
Her son selling. 


FOR CATALOG IN ete oF SALE, SEND on CENTS po} 
t., 


out of such well known sires as Comet 
Barbel and Prince. 
Included in the consignment is a Roamer daughter 
classified good plus as a 2 yr. old with 5902 fat on a 2X 
Also 
from our good Homestead herds 


All females calfhood vaccinated from Plan A or Certified 
herds or both. 
ords up to 6802 fat on 2X milking 
A great opportunity to buy 
bred heifers carefully selected by committee 


Roamer, Frosty 


Sons of Highboy, Elmoko and Gra 


some exceptional Homestead bred heifers 


Every animal from tested daths with rec 


Pabst Burke or Homestead 





FRANK E. CAIRNS, 353 W 


Auctioneers: BERT PFISTER, Mt. Horeb, Wwis., "JAMES MARSHALL, Reedsburg, Wis. 











(10 records) 
(15 records) 


5 daughters 
5 dams 
Difference 


ing families. 


in the aged cow class. 





Proved Holstein Sire For Sale 
LASHBROOK KING WAYNE SUPREME 


This nine year old sire has the following DHIA proving: 


10,733M 454F 4.2% 
__12,600M 444F 3.5% 
— 1,867M + 10F 0+ 7% 


His sire is Pabst Embel Wayne, from one of Pabst Farms’ highest test- 
His dam is Lashbrook Supreme Pearl (E), one of Minne- 
sota’s greatest living brood cows with over 4,000 Ibs. fat at 10 years. 


She has 3 proven sons and 2 daughters with over 600 Ibs. fat. 
Dam was Best Uddered Cow at the 1950 Minnesota State Fair and 2nd 


BOESCH—QUINDEL—HECKMAN-—HELVIG 
HOLSTEIN BULL RING 
TRUMAN, MINNESOTA 

















Weber Hazelwood Burke 


Raven 
Gold Medal Proven Sire Acc.-Neg. 


These proven grandsons of the Gold Medal 
Sire, Wisconsin Admiral Burke Lad, are being 
used on Burke daughters and granddaughters 
in our herd, intensifying his inheritance for 


high production and outstanding type 
Burke-bred bulls and semen available. 
Write for pedigrees and terms. 


PABST FARMS, INC. 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





Wis Leader 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 











‘Cut Production Loss 


due to insectannoyance 
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GULF / Wot 
LIVESTOCK ( / @™ A cav 
SPRAY = —y PER COW , 


Hot weather is on its way. Your cows need plenty of protection from the 
annoyance of biting insects. It’s easy to reduce the stamping and switch- 
ing, with Gulf Livestock Spray, because it: 

1. Kills flies, fleas, lice, ticks, gnats, and mosquitoes, 

2. Repels stable flies, horn flies, sand flies, and buffalo gnats, 

3. Quiets your cows at milking time. 

4. Reduces production loss due to insect annoyance, 

5. Improves appearance of animals’ coats, 

6. imparts no odor or taste to milk. 

7. Costs only about a cent and a half a day per cow. 


Gulf Livestock Spray has a safe, dependable pyrethrin formula—it’s time- 
tested and proved. Just follow directions on container for best results, 


GUARANTEED to give satisfaction 
or your money back 


Get Gulf Livestock Spray 


++.at your farm implement dealer's, milk 
plant, feed store, Gulf station; or call your 
Gulf supplier. 


Ask for these dependable Gulf products, 





too—GULF'S BIG THREE to solve all your 
lubrication problems: Gulfpride H.D., Gulf 
All-Purpose Farm Grease, and Gulf Multi- 
Purpose Gear Lubricant -Gulf Farm Tires 
and Batteries, Gulf No-Nox or Good Gulf 
Gasoline. 








you get STURDY CONSTRUCTION, TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 
with a Mojonmiconr 
BULK COOLER 


The simple, fool-proof Mojonnier refriger- 
ation system cools the milk to 34° to 36°F. 
soon after the end of the milking period. 
Mojonnier tanks enjoy a reputation for 
trouble-free operation — everywhere. The 
tanks are of all stainless steel construction 
insuring indefinite equipment life. This, 
plus sturdy rounded bottom construction, 
insures permanent calibration accuracy. 
Bulletin 290 gladly sent upon request. 


BULK COOLERS 





Write: MOJONNIER BROS. CO. 
DEPT. H-8 
4601 W. Ohie St., Chicago 44, Illinois 
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Two Forms of Strain 19 


New dried vaccine for brucellosis is more 


stable than liquid vaccine. 


Although the 


cost is higher, muny states are using it, 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


ECENTLY the writer had 
R the privilege of visiting a 
large pharmaceutical plant 
where various types of biologics, 
drugs, and antibiotics are processed 
and packaged. One of the interest- 
ing buildings visited was the labo- 
ratory where Brucella abortus 
Strain 19 vaccine is produced. 

It is not widely known that there 
are two forms of Brucella abortus 
Strain 19 vaccines. The original 
product is a liquid suspension of 
Brucella organisms with a low 
virulence (ability to infect) and 
high antigenicity (ability to pro- 
duce antibodies). This is the prod- 
uct most of our feaders are ac- 
quainted with. 

The newer vaccine is a dry or 
dessicated product. It is not as 


. well-known, but is rapidly gaining 


in popularity. There is good rea- 
son to believe that eventually 
most or all of Strain 19 vaccine 
will be of this type. 


How vaccine is made... 


Cultures of Strain 19 are sup- 
plied by the Animal Research Di- 
vision of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture to licensed laborato- 
ries for manufacturing Strain 19 
vaccine. Both vaccines are pro- 
duced under carefully organized 
and controlled procedures. The dry 
form requires a more complicated 
procedure of production than the 
liquid vaccine. 

Approximately 2,500,000 doses 
of each form of vaccine are sold 
annually. This number is more 
than the number of animals offi- 
cially reported as being vaccinated. 
Most likely some of the vaccine 
being used is not reported. It is 
also believed that a considerable 
number of doses are not used, 
principally because they become 
outdated. 


Fifteen states use if .... 


About 15 states are using dried 
vaccine exclusively. These com- 
prise some of the states with large 
dairy and beef cattle populations. 
Six or seven states use both forms 
of vaccine. In the remaining states 
only the liquid form is Officially 
employed. 

Why does one state use one kind 
while another state uses the other 
form? 

We can’t answer that question 
in all cases. When the dried vac- 
cine was first introduced, it had to 
go through an acceptance period 
just like the original liquid form 
did several years before. Also, 
some state officials haven't yet 
placed their blessings upon the 
newer product. We believe the 
principal reason for selecting the 
liquid vaccine by most states is the 
factor of cost. 

State purchasing agents are usu- 
ally instructed to buy from the 
lowest bidder. Superiority of prod- 
uct and the reliability of the pro- 
ducer are factors that often seem 
to be overlooked, or are given only 
secondary consideration. Because of 
the more detailed process required 
in the production of dried vaccine, 
it is, and undoubtedly will continue 
to be, sold at a somewhat higher 


price. We understand the present 
cost is about twice that of the 
liquid vaccine. 

Why do some states use the 
dried vaccine exclusively? 

Undoubtedly they feel that the 
dried vaccine is a superior product. 
Price is of secondary consideration 
to officials in these states. 


The purpose of a vaccine ... 


Brucella abortus vaccine is used 
to immunize or establish a degree 
of resistance to Brucella abortus 
infection. This should be the all- 
important consideration. If either 
of the two vaccines are properly 
stored, transported, and used be- 
fore the expiration dates, no dif- 
ference in the immunizing value of 
the liquid and the dry Strain 19 
vaccine can be demonstrated. 

Dry vaccines are more resistant 
to adverse conditions, such as 
temperatures above and below 40 
to 42 degrees Fahrenheit, and to 
agitation than the liquid product. 


Sunlight is harmful to _ both 
products. 
When the two vaccines are 


maintained at 40 to 42 degrees 
Fahrenheit, the viable dried prod- 
uct maintains its life over a much 
longer period than the liquid vac- 
cine. However, after the dry vac- 
cine has been reconstituted to the 
liquid form, it is subject to the 
same changes as the liquid vac- 
cine. 

The organisms in the liquid vac- 
cine undergo a certain amount of 
deterioration even under refrigera- 
tion. This problem makes the 
shorter dating period necessary. 
Modern transportation and refrig- 
eration make it possible to supply 
a satisfactory vaccine. However, 
failures in transportation and re- 
frigeration can and occasionally do 
occur. At such times the liquid 
vaccine loses much of its viability. 


To assure protection .. . 


The entire problem of assuring 
the livestock owner that his ani- 
mals are being vaccinated with a 
viable vaccine is based upon proper 
storage, transportation and use in 
the field. 

The principal advantage of the 
dry vaccine over the liquid product 
is that it can be handled, or, shall 
we say, mishandled by adverse con- 
ditions with a greater degree of as- 
surance that the animal will re- 
ceive an effective immunizing agent. 

Will the liquid vaccine ultimate- 
ly be discontinued? 

We don’t know but we think 
that it will, principally because of 
uncertainties from the time it is 
manufactured to the time it is in- 
jected into the calf. 

If it is true that a more certain 
degree of resistance can be estab- 
lished over a period of time, even 
by a small margin, through the em- 
ployment of dry vaccine, it is con- 
ceivable that increased costs will 
no longer be the principal consid- 
eration. Vaccination constitutes 
only a part of the complex prob- 
lem of controlling brucellosis, but 
it must be an important part until 
all vestige of the disease has dis- 
appeared. 
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VETERINARY COLUMN 
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ade E, A.) WOELFFER, D.V.M. 


Early Abortions 


Quite a few questions come to 
us from our readers regarding early 
abortions. Several typical questions 
together with our answers follow. 

We have a milking herd of 45 
cows in' which we have a problem. 
During the past eight months we 
have had six cows that apparently 
had settled and then four to five 
months later came back in heat 
again. We never breed our cows 
until after 60 days have passed. 
We observe heats carefully. 

Good judgment is exercised in 
waiting at least 60 days before 
breeding after freshening. Even 
under the most watchful eves, cows 
have heat periods in which the 
symptoms are so mild that the pe- 
riod is not observed. Such periods 
are often referred to as “silent 
heats”. On the other hand. safely 
settled females will occasionally 
show heat periods. Usually such 
exhibitions of heat do not interfere 
with normal gestation. 

Most likely the prolonged heat 
periods observed in six of your 
cows is an indication that they be- 
came pregnant but did not retain 
their fetuses. Unobserved early 
abortions and absorption of fetuses 
occur more often than is generally 
realized. There are a variety of 
known and unknown causes of 
early abortions including vibrio fe- 
tus, trichomoniasis, leptospirosis, 
and other infections of the uterus 
(womb). Hormone imbalance and, 
less frequently, phosphorus defici- 
ency are also causes of early abor- 
tion. 

We suggest you call a veterinari- 
an for the purpose of diagnosing 
the condition. It is important to 
know if a venereal infection is in- 
volved so that proper and prompt 
steps may be taken to control the 
disease. 

Some of our cows and heifers are 
aborting three to five months after 
breeding. Do you think it might 
be vibrio fetus? I read about the 
disease in your paper sometime ago. 
Is there a suitable test for the 
disease? 

Vibrio fetus is quite widespread 
and is probably causing more 
breeding trouble than any other 
disease. A blood test was employed 
for a few years but it proved un- 
reliable. Testing for the disease is 
therefore not widely employed. 
When the disease is suspected, a 
freshly aborted fetus should be 
promptly submitted to a laboratory 
for diagnosis. Veterinarians are oc- 
casionally successful in obtaining 
suitable samples for laboratory di- 
egnosis from the bull’s sheath or 
the cervix of the female. However, 
the techniques employed in collect- 
ing such samples have not yet been 
carefully worked out. 

Can trichomoniasis be success- 
fully controlled? 

s. Some of the important steps 
in setting up a program are: 

1. Take the herd bull out of 
service. 

2. Let three normal heat periods 
pass before service with artificial 
insemination. 

3. Females showing abnormal 
discharges should not be bred until 
pronounced healthy by a veterina- 
rian. The source of discharge is 
usually a metritis (pus in uterus). 





If trichomoniasis is present in a 
herd, the bull is bound to be in- 
fected if he has serviced an infect- 
ed female. He then passes it on to 
other females at the time of service. 
The exposed bull should either be 
sent to slaughter or treated if he 
is a valuable sire. 


RETAINED PLACENTA — TEAT 
SPIDER 


I would like to know what is the 
cause of cows failing to clean after 
calving. Our cows are clean for 
Bang’s but still we have two or 
three a year that don’t clean. 

Also I have a cow that has a 
spider in one teat. The vet opened 
it twice and it is growing again. 
She is a very good cow. Would 
like to know if you could tell me 
how to stop the growth of the 
spider or how could I dry up that 
quarter. She was fresh just two 
months ago. 

Kendall, Wis. F. J. 


Uterine infections and perhaps a 
physiological congestion are con- 
sidered causes of retained placenta. 
However, all of the factors respon- 
sible for retention of fetal mem- 
branes are not known. 

In cases where there is believed 
to be a physiological interference, 
a hormone called progesterone is 
being tried experimentally. It is 
too early to tell whether this hor- 
mone will prevent such cases of 
retained afterbirth. The treatment 
appears to have promise. 

You did not indicate the loca- 
tion of the so-called spider in the 
teat of your cow. If the growth 
is at the end of the teat, there is 
a good chance that the condition 
can be corrected. On the other 
hand, if the enlargement is located 
in the teat cistern, removal of the 
growth with a bistoury, may or 
may not produce satisfactory re- 
sults. We suggest you have your 
veterinarian look at the teat again 
and proceed the way he believes 
best. 





TUBERCULIN REACTOR 


Recently I had my herd of dairy 
cows tested for tuberculosis. The 
veterinarian came back on_ the 
third day after the injection was 
made and called one of the cows a 
reactor, 

The cow only had a lump about 
the size of a B-B shot. There was 
no other swelling. The injection 
was made at the base of the tail. 

If you could give me some in- 
formation on this, I would greatly 
appreciate it. 


Douglas, Texas Cc. F. 8. 


The reaction following a _ tuber- 
culin injection consists of an en- 
largement or swelling. The swell- 
ing may vary in size, from a small 
pea to a nut or even larger. Usual- 
ly it is hard and circumscribed 
but the sweiling may be diffuse 
and soft. If the animal is held for 
retest, a second test is not usually 
made until 60 days have passed. 

If the animal has been desig- 
nated as a reactor to the tubercu- 
lin test, she must be branded and 
sold under the conditions pre- 
scribed by your State Department 
of Agriculture. Your veterinarian 
is in position to tell you how to 
proceed and how to carry out the 
necessary disinfection of premises. 
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-SQUIBB —-A NAME YOU CAN TRUST) 








PENDISTRIN® 


Special New Squibb Base gives fast, thorough dispersion of 2 powerful antibiotic 





You may be confused by the many claims made 
for various antibiotics used in treating mastitis. 


But when you go to your drugstore, remember 
this: Millions of cases of mastitis have been 
successfully treated with Pendistrin! 


It’s the No. 1 seller because it has proved so 
highly effective for so many years. 


The antibiotic combination in Pendistrin— 
100,000 units of penicillin and 100 mg. of dihy- 
drostreptomycin in each tube —is among the most 
effective known for controlling usual mastitis- 
causing organisms. 


Pendistrin is fast-acting. The special, new free- 
flowing Squibb Base disperses quickly through- 
out the quarter...releases the antibiotics rapidly, 
completely. 


On its record—you can rely on Pendistrin. You 
can rely on Squibb—a name you can trust. Get 
Pendistrin with the new Squibb Base from your 
druggist! 

For additional information, write to: SQUIBB 
Veterinary Department, 745 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


BUY THE BARN BOX—AND SAVE! 


See your druggist!—Be ready to treat mastitis 
at the first sign. Get handy “barn box” of New 
Pendistrin. You save money, too, when you buy 

by the dozen! New Pendistrin has a 24-month 
ee ee dating. Look for it at your drugstore. 


PENDISTRIN 


SQuiBs 


For accurate diagnosis of mastitis, 


PENDISTRIN is a trademark. consult your veterinarian, 


7G aA: 


Help keep them THRIFTY, VIGOROUS and STURDY! 


Your calf, dog, or horse gets all known essential vitamins, plus 
added minerals in this complete feed supplement! Get New 
Formula Vionate. It promotes rapid growth, thrift and vigor... 
whets appetities... helps develop strong bones, sturdy bodies 
with glossy coats and healthy skin. See your druggist! 





8 oz. 79 
Also in 2-lb., 
10-Ib. and 50-lb. 
economy sizes. 


nl VIONATE- -SQUIBB 


Balanced vitamin and mineral supplement 


VIONATE® is @ trademark. 
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He’s after “NEW BLOOD” 


Loring Jones, M.S., collects corn 
from all over the world, hoping to ob- 
tain NEW BLOOD for new DeKalb 
varieties. Jones also 
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40 years ago. Since 
then, he has devel- 
oped many of the 
world’s most popu- 
lar Northern Corn 
Belt Hybrids .. . 
varieties that for the 
first time, brought 
farmers in these 
early zones, a big 
eared corn that 
“gets ripe.’ 
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Ralph Gunn, — Iowa, is con- 
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He’s interested in the “SNAP” 
Robert Williams, M.S., is the man who puts the 
“snap” in DEKALB Varieties for farmers in the 
Central and Southern Corn Belt areas by giving 
them corn witn high yielding ability . . . insect 
and disease tolerance . . . strong stiff stalks and 
small, strong shanks for clean, easy husking. 











HYBRID SORGHUM’S The Man Behind 
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DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASS'N, INC., DeKalb, Illinois 
Commercial Prod: & Distributors of DeKalb Seed Corn & DeKalb Chix 


FOR THE PAST 15 YEARS — MORE FARMERS HAVE PLANTED DEKALB THAN ANY OTHER SEED CORN 
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